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In addition to the general line of merchandise 
of a well-stocked photographic department, 
we carry many lines of specialties, also 

new items both foreign and domestic. 
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TRADE MARK 


Registered 


IB A — When you see this name on a package of developer, 

you know that it stands for the best that can be 

produced. Made by the Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Switzerland; makers of standard chemicals since 1864. 


Metagol, “CIBA” Glycin “CIBA” 
(M ido phenol sulph better than 
the best further— does more work.) Hy droquin one ee CIB A” 


Diamidophenol “CIBA” Nie Acid “CIBA” 
At your dealers, or write us 


FREE: New and complete book of developing formulas, toners, intensifiers, 
reducers; lens table and many other helps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Cedar and Washington Streets 


CIBA COMPANY, Ine. NEW YORK CITY 


‘Every Click aPicture” 
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to 
percen- The Most Successful 
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is assured the user of: 


rane 
ecause of the 
HI-SPEED 
in these products. 
REXO CAMERAS, have five features 


which correct the user’s mistakes: : 
1 Self-Masking Finder. The Plates with the 
3 


4 Accurate, easily-operated Focusing Scale, 
5 U-Shaped Standard and Wide Track insures 
permanence and durability. 
a selected and tested to insure 
arp pic 

REXO SPEED FILM, has speed, chromatic value 
and freedom from fog or stain. 

THE REXO DUPLI-KIT, used with Rexo Film 


produces twice the number of pictures one-half regu- f GC " CRAMER 


lar size, most popular sizes of Rexo Film now has 


don DRY PLATE COMPANY 
NEW YORK SAINT LO HICAGO 
Burke & James Inc 
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hour, $65.00. Also No. 1 F. & S. Professional Printer, $30.00. Cash 
with order. Hoskins, Incorporated, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


WANTED 


WANTED PHOTOGRAPHS of Julia Marlowe and Edward H. 
Sothern (not of his father), and reading-matter about both. For 
—— address Mrs. George Parker, 63 St. Johns Place, 

rooklyn, New York. 


3A AUTOGRAPHIC KODAK SPECIAL. Range finder model; 

Optimo shutter; F/6.3 lens; bination-back; portrai h 

sky-filter and color-screen; velvet-lined carrying-case; cost $95.00 last 

a sell for $65. I. R. Hopkins, Barrington Passage, Nova 
tia. 


WATCH-POCKET COMBINE WITH CARL ZEISS F/4.7 
JENA LENS in Compound Shutter, price $50. Condition excellent; 
leather ing-case included. N. N. VanBrunt, 62 Brown Avenue, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


COMPLETE FILES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in perfect 
state are still available at 15c. to 20c. for each individual copy of the 
magazine. To this price, please add postage of 3c. a copy. The years 
available are: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Address Photo-Era Magazine, 
Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


5x 7 PREMO No. 7 (same as Premo No. 10), fitted with 8} in. 
Sylvar f:6.8 lens in Acme shutter; six plateholders, film-pack adapter; 

leather carrying-case; perfect condition. Best cash offer. 
F. H. Maybury, 623 Poydras Street, New Orleans, La. 


McCORMICK’S LANTERN-SLIDE MATS—The perfect Mat 
for Slide-makers. Pads of 100 pairs, $1.00; 25 pairs, 35c.; post-paid. 
Sample, 2c. Dealers supplied. A. C. Wilmerding, sole manufact- 
urer, Dept. 2, 27 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
angen subject to our offer; and, if our offer is igh ngpenpnn 
we pre, c es on your in returni em to you. 
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WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is isfactory, we will return your goods charges prepaid. 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, i. 


WANTED—BACK NUMBERS OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
to pl files. Especially need at once, copies of April, 1913 and 
April, 1915. Address Photo-Era Magazine, Boston Office, 367 


Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


COLORING 


LANTERN-SLIDES ARTISTICALLY COLORED; also transpar- 
encies and prints. Reproducing coats of arms and miniatures a specialty. 
Prices $ icul on applicati Mary E. Perkins, 
14 Rockland Ave., Savin Hill, Boston, Mass. Telephone, Dor. 1412-J. 


PEERLESS PHOTO OIL-COLORS 

For Photographic Coloring 
Wonderful tints; easy of application; a revelation to all who 
use oil-colors for any purpose, artistic or photographic. Hand- 
some display-box with fifteen tubes of brilliant, transparent, 
permanent colors — $2.50. At your dealer’s, or postpaid by 


addressing 
JAPANESE WATER-COLOR COMPANY 
R 


CHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


PEERLESS 


Japanese Transparent Water-Colors 
JAPANESE WATER-COLOR COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 

Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Beautiful 8 x 10 Bromide Photographs of Navajo, Zuni 
and Apache Indians, sent postpaid, securely packed, on re- 
ceipt of price, 35 centseach. Please state whether wanted on thin 
or heavy paper. Satisfaction g d or money cheerfully 
refunded upon return of photographs. Ref Photo-Era 
Magazine, or First National Bank, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Address: ROBERT M. RICULFI, Presbyterian Sanitarium, 
Alb 


New Mexi 
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BRASS-TRIPODS 
Of High-Grade German Manufacture 
Only first-class replies desired 
EUGEN ISING, Metallwarenfabrik 


BERGNEUSTADT, RHINELAND, GERMANY 
Ask for special offer, stating quantity desired 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 
to Ge. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 
109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


CASH FROM YOUR CAMERA 


-| Numerous practical ways for making money in your spare time. 
An accurate list of buyers of photographs, telling exactly what 
they want. The only book on the subject. 


Price, $1.00. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


(1144) CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


From your déaler, or 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 


“BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Bulletin No. 137 and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


SPECIAL ENLARGING OFFER 
Send us a favorite film-negative of a person or a long panel 
landscape, and we will make you three 5x8 inch Enlargements 
from it—each one mounted on 7 x 13 Art-Mount—each mount 
enclosed in heavy gray-tone, cover-paper envelope-enclosure. 
Send $1.06—the six cents to cover postage. ice-list and 
booklets included. 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 


Film-Developing and | Enlar, 
2234 NORTH 29th STREET _ 


IF IT’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
YOU’LL FIND IT AT ROBEY’S 


Write us for quotations on 
your photographic needs. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 Bromfield Street BOSTON 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 


NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer’s. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PEATINOTYPE represents the best in photography. 

The prints add prestige and higher prices to the 
man who makes them. Send for latest lists— 

Platinoty pe, Palladiotype, and Satista papers 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS 

1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOLDER ENLARGEMENTS 


We will send two 5x7 enlargements from your portrait-negative 
d in our b iful duo-tone folder; prepaid 
FOR 50 CENTS 


ARTHUR A. MACCREADY 
Photographic Laboratories 
19 HIGHLAND AVENUE ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A GLANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 
Set pointer o; ite figure which corresponds to 
height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ure the di ly. A time i i 
dapted to photography. Fits in vest-pocket. At 
your dealer's or sent post-paid for $1.50. Canada 
and foreign countries, $1.75. 
A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Tl. 


KRAUSS -TESSARS 
F/3.5 and F/4.5 
Sole U.S. Agent: 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars Stereo Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


“SPECIAL THIS MONTH” 


4x5 Speed Graphic Camera, new, with 6-inch F/4.5 Velostigmat 
Lens — Carrying-Case and Six Holders, all for $105.00. 


Write for Bargain-List 


GEORGE MURPHY, INC. 
57 E. 9th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BOOK No. 40 

AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT 
of 5 Plates with 

No. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER, $2.00 

For All Cameras. Book No. 40 sep 35c. postp 


Your dealer, or G. L. HARVEY 
S. E. Cor. Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“MADE IN U.S.A.” 
Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 


Designsfor PhotoAlbums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 18¢. extra for mailing 


W. OUNTR 
New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Goce securities are selling at low prices at the 

present time. In many cases the return on 
the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


YEARS’ SERVICE 


We offer you the SECURITY and SERVICE of a strong, long- 
established bank. We invite you to open a Checking or Savings 
account with us. We shall be pleased at all times to confer with 
you and advise you regarding “y financial matter in which you 
may be interested. 

Deposits in our Savings-Department go on interest monthly. 
Our last dividend of 5% gives you the maximum of interest with 
absolute Security. Send for our new booklet, “Banking by Mail”. 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
Cor. Devonshire and Water Streets 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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The Eighth Pittsburgh Salon 


JOHN PAUL EDWARDS 


4 its position firmly as the premier 
American exhibition of pictorial 
photography—our national salon. 
And well-earned, indeed, is_ this 
honored position. It has been achieved only 
after years of hard, conscientious work by the 
same small group of Pittsburgh pictorialists who 
have directed and assembled the great annual 
exhibitions of which this is the eighth. I, for 
one, want to acknowledge the great debt that 
pictorial photography owes to O. C. Reiter and 
his splendid associates in this unselfish work. 

This year’s Salon is fully up to the high stand- 
ard set in previous years. Having viewed at 
length the last three exhibitions, the writer feels 
qualified to pass judgment on the current one. 

The average standard of quality of the work 
shown is higher than that of the exhibitions of 
1919 and 1920. This is particularly true of the 
work of the newcomers and those comparatively 
new to the Salons. The veterans, the bigger men 
of photography, just about hold their own in this 
exhibition. In few cases, do they add to their 
reputation. Of the reason for this, more later. 

There are more than ever of the artistic, may 
I say, the intellectually fine, pictures and less of 
the big, striking, forceful things which we usually 
expect from the bigger names in the catalog. 
Unquestionably, though, the general average of 
excellence is higher even if there are fewer out- 
standing peaks of pictorial greatness. Perhaps 
it is better thus, for the art’s sake. 

The jury of selection consisted of Dr. A. D. 
Chaffee, W. H. Porterfield and Samuel A. Martin 
—a thoroughly competent jury of unquestioned 
standing in the world of photography. Its 
work was most ably and thoroughly done. 
Whether a candidate was successful or unsuc- 
cessful, he can certainly feel assured that this 
year, his work was given most studious, sympa- 
thetic and careful consideration. If the judges 


did err, it was in most cases on the side of over- 


generosity toward promising new workers. The 
jury accepted, for hanging, 360 pictures out of 
about 1200 or more contributed. This could have 
been well cut to about 275 with greater strength 
given to the exhibition as a whole. These 360 
pictures represented the work of 136 pictorialists 
scattered geographically from Maine to California 
with representation from England and far Hawaii. 
As usual, the widely separated states of New York 
and California lead in the number of workers 
represented and in the number of prints exhibited. 
Thirty-eight workers from New York had 104 
exhibits and thirty-eight workers from California 
exhibited 102 pictures. Pennsylvania follows 
next with 41 prints from sixteen workers, and 
Maryland comes fourth with 19 prints from six 
workers. Maine next with 16 exhibits, Illinois 
with 14, Massachusetts with 12 and Ohio with 11. 
The other states in our great country are either 
sparsely represented or not at all. Why is it, 
may I ask, that some of our biggest and most 
progressive states contribute little or nothing to- 
the visible progress of the photographic art? 
Do their leading pictorialists “hide their light un- 
der a bushel” or are they laggards in their pride 
to their work and to their state? Assert your- 
selves! Let it not be said that pictorial photog- 
raphy thrives with honor only in the far east 
and the far west. Claim your place in the sun! 
All the better known media of photographic 
expression were represented. Gum, carbon, 
bromide, bromoil, chloro-bromide and what-not 
were grouped indiscriminately together, albeit 
peacefully and harmoniously. No one process 
stood out preéminently. Art is art, a picture is 
a picture, for all the process used. This incon- 
trovertible fact is sometimes lost sight of these 
days in the fascinating pursuit of process print- 
making. Although an artistically strong pict- 
ure can often be made more pleasing and won- 
derful by a printing in gum, bromoil or platinum, 
a bad picture is bad in any medium. The under- 
lying idea, the personality expressed, the art 
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applied, are the things that count. Too many 
workers are following false photographic gods 
these days in their idea that the medium of print- 
ing makes the picture. Pictorial photography 
in America to-day suffers from too much atten- 
tion and respect paid to technique and too little 
to art. The above dissertation is a conclusion 
drawn from the Salon in review. It forms one of 
the most pertinent reasons why photography is 
not making even more distinguished progress 
throughout the world to-day. Enough of pre- 
liminaries. Let us step into the first gallery and 
view the pictures on the walls. 

The Pittsburgh Salon is without peer in the 
dignity and manner of its presentation. The 
two immense rooms of the gallery permit of gen- 
erous, uncrowded showing and ample spacing 
of every print. All prints are shown under glass. 
The physical appearance of the exhibition is 
simply beyond criticism, other than the most 
favorable. 

The first pictorial treat to attract our eye was 
Jerry D. Drew’s “The Canyon,” a powerful, 
subjective picturing of lower New York. A dark, 
canyon-like street filled with deep shadows 
contrasting golden highlights. It has the charm 
and force of a Brangwyn etching. His “Park 
Row” with interesting lighting-effects of vibrant 
sunshine is almost equally good. 

That sterling artist, James N. Doolittle, again 
returns to the Pittsburgh Salon, after service with 
the colors, with six beautiful subjects. Of these 
the best were his Oriental characterisation “Le 
Penseur,” an interesting Chinese head with an 
inscrutable expression, and his charming win- 
dow-portrait “‘ Miss Lois Wilson,” a superb study, 
this, filled with mellow sunshine and of life and 
happiness. His “Waiting on the Set,”’ showing 
a “movie” company en repos, is a splendid 
handling of a difficult subject, although a bit 
spotty in the highlights. 

“The Silver-Lining,” by Fannie T. Cassidy, 
is a low-keyed landscape presenting some weird 
tonal effects with intriguing highlights in the 
background. Her “Buds” and “Cotton” are 
charming plant-studies quite characteristic of 
her work. She endows her flowers with much of 
life and poetry. 

Chas. K. Archer of Pittsburgh has yielded to 
the fascination of bromoil-printing. His first 
essays in this difficult process promise much. 
His “Furnaceland,” a strong study with an ob- 
viously industrial theme, is strong—even dyna- 
mic. His “Wexford Village” is nicely seen and 
handled, a well-printéd bromoil. 

The Salon gains much by the return of Edward 
R. Dickson to the list of exhibitors. From the 
standpoint of the intellectual, the pure, esthetic 


art in photography, Dickson must stand as one 
of the really big men the camera has brought 
forth. 

His “Dancers” is a veritable poem of life and 
joy. The arrangement of the graceful, laughing 
figures is superb and typically Dicksonian. His 
“Municipal and Woolworth Buildings,” a beau- 
tiful genre showing children of the people at play 
in the streets against the shadowy background 
of huge buildings, is a splendid bit of life and light ~ 
parading under a most prosaic title. 

The more I see of Dr. Chaffee’s bromoils, the 
more I admire them and the less respect I have 
for the average anzemic spotty effort turned out 
in this difficult process. For bromoil-printing, 
Dr. Chaffee stands absolutely alone in America. 
He obtains a “juicy richness” of printing which 
is unique and carries with great force. His 
subjects are filled with charm and interest and 
he handles them with the ability of an artist 
born. Rivington Street, New York,’’a street 
of the crowded slums pictured in a blaze of 
vibrant sunshine, is splendid and in a rather 
new vein for this versatile artist. Equally good 
are his “Ste. Enimie, Lozére”’ and “ Kaysersberg, 
Alsace.” 

Fred’k F. Frittita of Baltimore has five beauti- 
ful prints of a peculiar richness of tone which 
affords beautiful values and fine carrying-power. 
His “Engines” with a most interesting effect of 
latent power expressed in the morning sunshine is 
forceful. His “Spanish Lady” is a beautifully- 
handled character-portrait. Louis A. Goetz 
of California is ever pleasing. He endows his 
work with much of poetry and lyric symbolism. 
I liked particularly his “Venetian Reflections,” 
a bit different from his usual work. “Out of 
Darkness” shows that Goetz is one of the few 
who can picture the nude in photography with 
delicacy, poetry and beauty. 

John Wallace Gillies shows some charming 
still-lifes—five in number. I like to see stronger 
subject-matter and handling from this talented 
worker. His “Still Life—The Fan” appealed to 
me as the best. 

Janet Allan of England displays four dainty 
bits of genre. Emily Hayden in her “ Portrait— 
Elizabeth Patterson” offers one of the best por- 
traits in the show. A superb picture in every 
respect. 

W. A. Hudson of Los Angeles prints with ex- 
ceeding strength and carrying-power in multi- 
gum. His “A Short Turn,” showing swirling 
water behind a boat turning short, is a master- 
piece of composition and print-quality. His 
“Fishing-Boats Ready for the Start”’ has a fine, 
rich, wet quality of water. 

C. J. Crary of Warren, Pennsylvania, in his 
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WEXFORD VILLAGE 


CHAS. K. ARCHER 


EIGHTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


“Winter-Hillside,”’ offers a clever winter-land- 
scape with an appealing design, worked out by 
dark fences against a background of snow. 

Mercedes Desmore of New York shows nice 
print-quality in her “Still Life—The Tea-Pot,” 
as does Wayne Albee of Seattle in his two “The 
Crystal” and “A Book of Verses.” Another 
print of pronounced quality is “The Harbor” 
by G. M. Allen of Portland, Oregon. 

William A. Alcock of New York City offers a 
gem in his character-portrait “Bill,” a splendid 
thing worthy of illustration for a Dickens or a 
Thackeray. Alcock’s work promises much. 

The trend of photographic portraiture is not 
wholesome. We are getting bravely away from 
painted backgrounds, carved chairs, head-rests, 
painted rocks and other accessories and instru- 
ments which for years have cluttered the studios 
of Main Street. The portrait-work of to-day, 
as exemplified by the many fine examples in this 
Salon, is becoming more of an art than a com- 
mercial pursuit. For this pronounced advance 
let us thank the amateur, the enthusiast; for, 
assuredly, he has pioneered the trail. 

Among the many excellent portraits here at 
Pittsburgh about which much of praise could be 


written, several seemed to me to be particularly 
outstanding on the strength of their appeal. 
Two dainty little portraits, miniature, by Mrs. 
J. D. Drew of Montclair, New Jersey, are worthy 
of highest praise; they are of exquisite charm 
and most satisfying. Alice Boughton, New York 
City, offers an interesting characterisation in 
her portrait “Gilbert K. Chesterton.” 

Yosei Amemiya’s “Portrait of John Wallace 
Gillies” is splendid in the strength it receives 
from a bold crowding of the picture-space. Leo 
J. Buckley of Binghamton, New York, offers a 
most interesting portrait of an old man in his 
“Tn the Nineties.” Rabinovitch of New York 
City exhibits an interesting and sympathetic 
portrait of our worthy fellow-pictorialist, Dr. 
A. D. Chaffee, a splendid portrait of a splendid 
character. C. R. Mandeville of San Francisco 
has one of the gems of the exhibition in his dainty 
“Portrait—Lucia de Lavia.” 

“The Prophet,” by Oscar Maurer of Los An- 
geles, a virile character-study, is most satisfying 
in its strength and richness of print-quality. 
Otis Williams of Los Angeles offers another in- 
teresting characterisation in his “Spanish Boy.’ 
Dr. T. W. Kilmer of New York City offers some 
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new ventures in the field of gum-printing and 
broadprinting-effects from paper-negatives. His 
portraits 173 and 174 carry well; but I prefer his 
“Night-Lights,” a charming landscape of the 
night with twinkling lights showing over the 
water. Karl Tausig of New York City gains 
strength over previous showings by his six prints 
in this year’s group. His portrait “The Poet” 
and an appealing genre, “The Climax of the 
Story,” appear to me as the best of his group. 


scape—simple in conception, beautifully executed 
—is one outstanding picture of the Salon. This, 
with his “Sun-Maid,” the head of a laughing 
girl, that well merits the title, and his “ Dolores,” 
a portrait-head, most cleverly placed in the pict- 
ure-space, are the best of a strong group. | An- 
other Chicagoan, Paul Wierum, has an interesting 
bit of action in his picture of an approaching 
train, “Finley Siding.” J.D. Boyer of Los Angeles 
exhibits a delicate, decorative landscape, “Vista 


DRAPED STUDY 


ARTHUR F. KALES 
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Walter C. and Thomas M. Jarret of Pittsburgh 
collaborate most successfully in their “Portrait 
of a Child” and “Portrait of a Little Girl.” The 
print-work has an etching-quality, charming 
and distinctive. 

G. W. Harting’s (of New York City) portrait 
“Sarah,” is most commendable. V. E. Duroe 
of Brooklyn exhibits four virile, interesting prints. 
His genre, “Sunday Afternoon” and his portrait 
of an old man, “The Patriarch,” are his best. 

George Henry High of Chicago exhibits a group 
of five pictures that comprise the best showing 
I have yet seen from this promising worker. His 
“‘Summer-Breezes,” a charming, simple land- 


of a Lake.” A charming example of landscape- 
photography. 

Portland, Maine, has become rather a center 
for workers who express their ideas and ideals 
in the difficult process, multi-gum. From this 
locality hails a newcomer to the Salon, M. U. 
Bremon, whose work shows constructive and print- 
making ability of a high order. His “Light Be- 
yond” and “Spirits of the Wayside,” are big, 
weakened by the inclusion of “At the Summit” 
and ‘“ Mountain-Glow.” Where art is happily 
combined with technical skill, the multi-gum is 
the most wonderful of printing-media. Too 
often, the printing-process becomes of paramount 
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interest and the underlying art which, after all, 
is the heart and soul of any picture, is lost sight 
of in the fascination for brilliant print-technique. 

Francis Orville Libby of Portland, Maine, 


handles big themes in a big way. His “Fifth 
Avenue—Rain” is a forceful picture fairly breath- 
ing the big impressiveness of the great city—a 
subjective picture worthy of a less prosaic title. 
His “‘Sea-Way”’ is rather the best marine in the 
exhibition, fine in construction and a most beauti- 
ful print. I cannot like his other three as well as 
these; perhaps, the first two set too high a 
standard of comparison. 

Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy of Portland, Maine, is 
at his best in his “Nocturne—The Temple,” 
a print filled with the charm of mystery and 
poetry. The work of Arthur F. Kales of Los 
Angeles is always interesting and convincing. 
His handling of figures and accessory-draperies 
is masterly. As for rich print-quality, he has 
few equals. His “‘Draped Study,” a graceful 
arrangement of two charming subjects with a 
beautiful rhythm to the lines of their draperies, 
is the best thing of its kind at the exhibition. 
His “At the Kiddies’ Ball” is equally good—a 
typical Kales genre with great beauty of theme 
and handling. The pictures of Margrethe 
Mather of Los Angeles are, first of all, refreshingly 
original. One seeks her work at the salons with 
anticipations of rare pleasure, and one always 
sees in her pictures much that is new and in- 
spiring. I enjoyed all of her group of five; but 
her portraits, “Judith,” “Frayne Williams” and 
“Evgenia Buyko”’ left a particularly pleasing 
impression. 

C. J. Marvin of Los Angeles has a mighty good 
pastoral in “Watching His Flocks,” a shepherd 
on a hillside watching a flock of sheep grazing in 
the valley below—against a background of rolling 
hills. 

W. H. Porterfield of Buffalo might well be 
called the Dean of American Pictorialists. No 
salon seems to be complete without a group of 
his prints. The work of no man is better known. 
Of the strong group of six hung at this year’s 
Salon my choice would be “Over the Valley of 
Hudson,” a beautiful moonlit landscape, typically 
Porterfieldian. Three Pittsburgh studies, de- 
picting groups of lovely cottages in the shadow 
of the steel-mills, are interesting and quite differ- 
ent from his usual works. 

Ernest M. Pratt of Los Angeles has the dis- 
criminating vision of an artist, and this faculty 
is strongly impressed upon his work. His pict- 
ures are highly subjective, often purely esthetic 
in their handling. His “Quiet Traffic Hour” 
is one of the really good things of the show. His 
camera looked down upon a city-street with 


auto-tops spotted here and there like big beetles, 
The result is novel and interesting. Some rich 
strong shadows contribute quality to the picture. 

Wm. Elbert Macnaughtan of Brooklyn has 
impressed a certain personality upon his work. 
His landscapes are veritable poems—simple in 
their elements, delightful in theme, with a most 
delicate print-quality in textures and tonal values. 
Without injustice to his others, may I express 
my preference for the smiling sunshine in his 
“Lowlands” and the pictorial charm of his 
beautiful pastoral landscape, “Plowing,” which 
picture is among the gems of the exhibit. 

Louis Fleckenstein of Los Angeles assuredly 
sent six of his best this year. They represent 
this clever pictorialist at his best. Fleckenstein 
has evolved a unique and very convincing double- 
toning effect on chloro-bromide papers which 
give much of his work the quality of some of the 
old Italian masters in their richness of browns 
and blacks. His “Lost His Dog,” a grieving 
boy as per the title, is one of the best genres in 
the show. His portraits, “Mlle. Rubino” and 
“Johnnie,” help to make this one of the out- 
standing groups of the Salon. 

A. R. Gurrey, Jr., of Honolulu makes his début 
at Pittsburgh with five interesting subjects rather 
characteristic of Hawaii. They are very good 
and most satisfying, particularly his beautiful 
picture of mother and child on the ocean-sands, 
“Thetis and Achilles.” I am hoping that next 
year he will send us some of his interpretative 
pictures of Hawaiian life and people—particularly 
his boatmen. Forman Hanna of Globe, Arizona, 
with his wintry-landscape “Deserted” has pro- 
duced a rare, delicate quality of snow-values. 
The decorative landscape “California,” by Anson 
Herrick of San Francisco, with its wind-harp of 
tall, spindly eucalyptus trees makes me fondly 
reminiscent of my beloved state. It is beautiful 
in theme and handling. 

Two of the men who have helped to make Bal- 
timore a focus of pictorial progress are Holmes 
I. Mettee and Remick Neeson. Mettee excels in 
figure-studies, which he usually exhibits in a rich, 
full-toned carbon-print. In this Salon he has the 
generous showing of six fine subjects. His “The 
Singer”’ shows a particularly interesting play of 
light and shade. Neeson exhibits three beauti- 
ful carbons which are up to his best standard. 

Of the enthusiastic Salt Lake City group is 
Thomas O. Sheckell, who has three strong 
pictures, the best of which is his “Down-Shore 
Industry,” a busy shipping-scene of compelling 
interest. And likewise from Utah comes L. A. 
Olsen of Ogden, whose beautiful winter-land- 
scapes have brought him well-earned distinction. 
His delicate “ Winter-Landscape” is nicely con- 
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structed with beautiful pearly values in the snow 
which are unusually well rendered. 

Edward Weston of Glendale, California, is a 
master of zsthetic design in portraiture. With 
inimitable genius he constructs the designs of 
his backgrounds and the contributing accessories 
of his portraits from sunbeams, shadows, plants, 
furniture and what not. No two of his portraits 
are alike, all interesting—sometimes startling in 
their originality. His “‘Ramiel in His Attic,” is 
a gem of cleverness. It should fairly startle the 
conventional portraitist and leave him gasping. 

Ernest Williams of Los Angeles ever sings of 
the beauties of nature in grand old California. 
He constructs his pictures of the brilliant sun- 
shine and deep, alluring shadows so character- 
istic of this wondrous region. His group of six 
shows him at his poetic best. If I may pick 
favorites, they are his “Sentinel of Gloom,” 
his charming rural landscape, “The Homestead,” 
and his “Easter Morning” with its rich piay of 
light and shade. 

Another whose work breathes a fine feeling 
is N.S. Wooldridge of Pittsburgh. His “Foreign 
Quarters—Pittsburgh,” an interesting study of 
the hill-district of his native city, and his genre, 
Friends,” are splendid. However, his strongest 
work is his splendid landscape “Vista of the Alle- 
ghanies” with its delicious aerial perspective and 
well-handled planes. 

William H. Zerbe of Richmond Hill, New York, 
exhibits two interesting bits of New York, “‘Old 
Paper-Alley” and “A Vista from Queensboro 
Bridge.” In every way, these do credit to this 
talented veteran. 

Fred R. Archer of Los Angeles has done such 
fine, thoroughly original work that we hate to 
see him or any other of our California friends 
using Simon-pure “ movie” settings as the basis 
for an exhibition-picture. When such are used, 
we are in grave doubt as to whom belongs the 
credit for the success of the effort—to the staff 
of the picture-company who conceived and exe- 
cuted the elements of it or to the pictorialist 
who merely recorded the ensemble. However, his 
“The Arch” is beautiful in conception and exe- 
cution, regardless of the origin of the material. 
His “Tilustration for the Arabian Nights” is a 
delightful collaboration. 

L. D. Carter of Oak Park, Illinois, a name 
rather new to me, exhibits four prints which are 
really worth while. ‘The Ore-Bridges”’ is a splen- 
did night-picture of convincing strength. His 
“‘Night-Express”’ is filled with dynamic action, 
and his dancer, “Columbine,” is a most dainty 
study handled in a refreshing manner. The San 
Francisco bay region contributes some very inter- 
esting things to the exhibit which bespeaks the 


revival of pictorial enthusiasm in that locality. 
These same workers in San Francisco of great 
talent, and with wonderful landscape-material 
at their very door, we should expect much from 
in the future. Among the really excellent pictures 
from that well-favored region, I noted: John A. 
Hickey’s Horace L. Hirschler’s 
“The Bubble Fortune,” which pictures a push- 
ball game at college, filled with sportive action; 
H. A. Hussey’s “Silhouette” and ‘“‘Sunset-Hour;” 
Charles A. Love’s “Midway Point—Monterey;” 
Helen Macgregor’s highly interpretative portrait 
of the great Sadakichi, Hartmann; M. J. Mor- 
tigia’s ““The Balloon-Vender;’’ Otto C. Schulte’s 
splendid bit, ““A California Landscape;” W. H. 
Stephen’s “A Summer-Cottage;” and J. R. Wild- 
ing’s “Through the Door,” a splendid bit of archi- 
tectural photography with delicate tonal qualities 
in the print. 

Lou Sweet of Minneapolis is a most successful 
professional portrait-photographer who spends 
his spare moments making fine pictorial things 
like his “South Wind in the Milling-District.” 
In his pursuit of the pictorial, he has all the un- 
controlled enthusiasm of the most rabid amateur. 
His dynamic picturing of the energy and life of 
the great flour-milling district gives us the best 
industrial picture in the show. 

Dr. D. J. Ruzicka of New York City, in his 
strong group of six studies of the “ Pennsylvania 
Station—New York City,”’ exhibits the strongest 
architectural group in the Salon. All these pict- 
ures have highly subjective charms aside from 
the beautiful rendering of architectural line and 
form. Some of these pictures, filled with atmos- 
phere, sunshine and mystery, remind one of some 
temple of ancient Rome rather than of a prosaic 
railroad-station of to-day. With these six pict- 
ures Dr. Ruzicka has said the last pictorial word 
about this interesting building. 

To O. C. Reiter of Pittsburgh, more than any 
other individual, belongs the credit of inception 
and success of the Pittsburgh Salon. With tire- 
less energy and boundless enthusiasm, he has 
worked for about eight years to make this the 
great national salon that it is to-day. Amid 
this continuous work and his extended business- 
activities, he finds time to make some splendid 
landscapes with an individualistic quality of 
delicacy and refinement. Such are his “Summer 
Landscape”, a picture of rare charm, and his 
attractive genre, “Work Ahead.” 

One of the best pictures of New York that I 
have seen this year is William Gordon Shields’ 
“Early Morning in Wall Street” with its splendid 
feeling of municipal bigness and its patriotic 
array of flags in decorative arrangement. Three 
other subjects go to make up a strong group. 
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H. Y. Siimmons of England sends us a strongly 
pictorial subject in his ‘‘A Feudal Castle’—a 
beautiful print of rich shadows picturing a fine, 
impressive old baronial castle on a hill-top. 
Janet Allan, likewise from across the sea, sends us 
four delightful genres. 

Richard M. Coit of Brooklyn shows us inter- 
esting textures in his “South Porch.” Lilian 
M. Hobart of Northborough, Massachusetts, 
has three dainty things redolent of their New 
_ England origin. Of these, I like best her “Shaw 
House—Plymouth,” which shows nicely grouped 
trees and interesting shadows on a white house. 

Dr. Charles H. Jaeger of New York City is 
continually proving to us how little mere size 
has to do with the success of art in photography. 
He produces intensely interesting pictures in a 
size about 4 x 5, gums or Artatones as a rule. 
They have much personality, rare quality and 
are most satisfying. Of particular note this year 
was his Dock.” 

A. H. Jones of Honolulu is best in his poetic, 
**Mid-Pacific—Moonlight.”” E. C. Kenton of 
Los Angeles records progress in his three subjects. 
August Krug of Brooklyn has a splendid night 
scene in “The Portal.” Sophie L. Lauffer of 
Brooklyn has a rare faculty of picturing odd, 
interesting bits of New York with a charm of 
interpretation characteristically her own. Her 
“Milligan Place”’ is fairly redolent of the charm 
of old New York. Reuben Miller, Jr., of Pitts- 
burgh has a delicately handled architectural bit, 
“The Latticed Door.”’ N. P. Moerdyke of Los 
Angeles has a rich multi-gum, a harbor-scene 
“Tn the Lee of the Wharf.” Miss A. H. McLean 
of New York gives great strength and a fine 
feeling of wave-motion in her “Surf.” Jane 
Reece of Dayton has a strong group of five, of 
which my choice was the clever arrangement, 
“Have Drowned My Glory in a Shallow Cup.” 
_ John C. Stick of Los Angeles continually shows 

progress. His portrait, “Marie,” is particularly 
successful. 

Alfred S. Willson of Brooklyn shows fine 
bromoil-printing in “Vale of Cashmere.” 

I regret that friend Editor of necessity limited 
the size of my review, which limit has long been 
passed and I had a lot of nice things to say about 


other excellent works of which I especially call 
to mind: “Head of a Girl” by Edmund Rickett; 
“Uncle Rastus”’ by F. Schanz; “ Fishing-Boats” 
by H. V. Schieren; “‘Out of the Mist” by Philip 
Stayner; “The Railway-Station” by Everitt 
Kilburn Taylor; “A Nook at Valley Forge” by 
Mrs. H. J. Wiegner; “The Print-Maker”’ by 
C. W. Covina; “Winsome Jack” by W. W. 
Zieg; ‘Roadside Home” by Chas. H. Partington; 
“The Brooklyn Bridge” by Joseph Petrocelli; 
“Canyon of a Great City” by Louise Bell Rau; 
“Beside the Still Waters” by R. C. Lewis; 
“Spring Landscape” by Millie Hoops; “Fog 
on the Range” by Alfred Brinkler; “A Snow- 
Storm” by Dwight A. Davis. 

John Paul Edwards has three pictures exhib- 
ited. Of these three he prefers his landscape 
of the Monterey coast “‘The Venerable Cypress;” 
but his good friends at Pittsburgh chose his 
**Telegraph-Hill—San Francisco” as the best of 
the three. So be it! 

Pictorial photography is going ahead, slowly 
but definitely, with progress recorded along sane, 
wholesome lines of thought and expression. 

Of late, there have been entirely too many 
exhibitions open—annual exhibitions and salons. 
The effect of this over-promotion of the exhibi- _ 


-tion-end has been to dissipate the efforts of our 


leading workers; to encourage over-production 
and careless selection; to lower the standards 
of the men who should lead in the march of pic- 
torial progress. Our big men are becoming 
blasé, disinterested, and their work shows it. 

This is not given as a note of pessimism; but 
with the hope that it may awake some realisation 
of conditions which will lead to its improvement. 

We should raise our own standards; should 
not be satisfied with every casual effort; should 
study the elements of art; should select a print- 
ing-process fitted to the ideas and ideals we want 
to express and not flit inefficiently from one pro- 
cess to another. What we do, let us do well. 

The Pittsburgh Salon has proved itself worthy 
of our best effort, our strongest support. With 
the hope that it may raise standards of accept- 
ance, already placed high, let us look forward to 
innumerable years of success and progress for 
this great national salon of photography. 
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ployed to vee contrasts and to 
4! alter local values, the use of “‘com- 
pensating-positives”’ will probably 
=} be new to the reader; for, I do not 
recall having seen this method of control de- 
scribed as I apply it to negatives. The idea 
suggested itself to me as a result of reading an 
account some years ago of toning-down high- 
lights in lantern-slides by using a plate that bears 
a very weak negative-image in those parts that 
need to be lowered in value as a cover-glass. 
Naturally, I thought of the feasibility of revers- 
oye ing the method and controlling the printing- 
quality of a negative by superimposing a positive- 
image where darker parts of the subject should 
be made to print lighter. 

By this means the contrast of the whole nega- 
tive can be lessened when the entire positive- 
image is retained; or, local modification may be 
produced by clearing away such parts of the 
image as do not need changing in the picture. 


NUMBER 1 (ORIGINAL STATE) WILLIAM 8. DAVIS 


Controlling Tone-Values by Compensating-Positives 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Briefly, the process consists in making a trans- 
parency from the negative, and binding this in 
perfect register; the effect is determined by the 
strength of the positive and the amount of the 
image retained. When one stops to Consider 
that a positive contains the same series of tone- 
gradations as the negative from which it is 
made—only in inverse ratio—it is obvious that 
when the two. are brought together one image 
tends to neutralise the other, even to the extent 
of reducing the whole to a single flat tone if both 
images are perfectly balanced in density. The 
latter, of course, is not desired for the purpose 
under consideration; but it shows the amount of 
control which can be exercised by varying the 
strength of the positive-image and thus making 
it possible to obtain any degree of softness in 
the negative. One of the advantages afforded by 
this method is that the negative is not per- 
manently altered in any way, so that if the first 
trial does not produce just the effect desired, no 
harm has been done to the negative-image, as 
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occurs sometimes when iocal chemical methods 
are applied unskillfully. 

This is the only means with which I am ac- 
quainted that enables the worker to lower 
effectively areas in the negative that contain 
much intricate detail in contrast without making 
the general tone of such parts darker in the 
print. Flat shadows in a negative which print 
too deeply can be lowered very well indeed by 
applying an aniline-stain with a brush; thus 
reducing the printing-speed. When any such 
part contains a lot of detail that shows too much 
contrast, it is nearly, or almost, impossible to 
pick out only the thin spots and avoid lapping 
over on to the minute details which already are 
dense enough. The general contrast within a 
given area can be lowered, it is true, by applying 
locally the ammonium-persulphate reducer; but 
as this cuts down the denser spots, the effect 
is to make such a section which has been locally 
treated print darker in its general tone than 
before. When one wishes to flatten the light and 
shadow in middle-distance or distance, this 
generally produces just the opposite effect to 
that desired. For in most instances, such parts 
of a scene need to be made to print lighter in 
the interest of good aerial effect. Consequently, 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


the reduction of contrast should be obtained 
by adding to the density of the thin details. 

The entire problem of obtaining good aerial 
quality—the feeling of separation between parts 
of a scene, and their gradual retirement to the 
limit of visibility—lies in a reduction of tonality 
and contrast from the foreground to the extreme 
distance. Upon looking at an open stretch of 
country, there will be seen not only a gradual 
decrease in general strength of tone and color 
as objects recede from the eye; but there will be 
apparent a concurrent reduction of contrast in 
individual parts as well. Fog or mist increases 
this effect materially at short range. Such a 
change of values gives the key to the creation 
of atmospheric quality in a picture; and, if such 
a gradual reduction of tone and contrast can be 
brought about by exercising control over the 
character of the negative, it becomes possible 
to introduce aerial effects which are barely 
indicated in the photograph as originally made. 
Although some may claim that this is not 
“straight photography,” there is no denying 
that the result is obtained by purely photo- 
graphic means. 

Perhaps, the simplest way to describe the 
working-details of this method will be to explain 
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how I modified the effect in the negative used in 
making the illustrations. 

Number 1 shows a straight print from the 
negative, printed by contact on a glossy grade of 
bromide-paper to bring out all the gradations of 
tone that were present. Before attempting local 
modification by any method, one should, of 
course, have a definite idea of where the defects 
lie and the steps required to remove them. In 
the present instance, examination of this illus- 
tration shows too close a similarity of tone 
between the shadow-side of the corn-stack in 


but the contrast of light and dark in them 
flattened as well. Therefore, I placed the 
negative in an ordinary printing-frame; laid 
a dryplate of the same size face down upon it— 
a Stanley Commercial was used; but any 
medium speed or rapid plate will serve the 
purpose—and both shoved into one corner of the 
frame before locking the back. An exposure of 
one second was then given at thirty inches from 
the kerosene-flame of the darkroom lamp—the 
burner of which takes a 5/8-inch wick. If 
preferred the exposure could be made by burning 


NUMBER 3 (THE FINISHED PRODUCT) 


the foreground and the trees and barn which 
constitute the background, and thus a sufficient 
separation to convey a sense of space and at- 
mospheric perspective is prevented. There was 
some thin haze rising on the October morning 
when the negative was made, but not enough to 
subdue the tone of the background; although, 
to the eye, there seemed to be adequate feeling 
of space—due, probably, to seeing the subject 
by binocular vision—but the photograph could 
give only a monocular impression. ‘To correct 
this condition, the building and trees needed to 
be made not only lighter in their general tone 
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a match at about the same distance. Exact 
timing is not so important as is the case when 
making a good lantern-slide or transparency of 
full strength; for the main object is to obtain 
simply a soft, weak image. The exposed plate 
was next developed in an ordinary M.Q. solu- 
tion until a feeble image became visible; it was 
then fixed as usual. After rinsing the plate 
slightly, a strong reducer was made up by adding 
a considerable quantity of potass ferricyanide to 
a plain hypo-solution, of about one-to-five 
strength. As such a mixture deteriorates 
rapidly, only a small amount should be mixed 
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at atime. A fresh lot should be prepared when 
the previous one loses its bright lemon-yellow 
tint, or turns blue. The ferricyanide and hypo- 
solutions will keep separately. After mopping 
the surface of the plate as dry as possible with a 
soft wad of absorbent-cotton, all parts of the 
image that were not needed were dissolved 
away by applying the reducer—using a tuft of 
cotton for the broad surfaces and a pointed 
camel-hair “quill-pencil” to work-up close to 
the edges of outlines. The part of the image 
that was removed included the foreground, 
nearest corn-stack, and the lighted side of the 
next one. To see how matters are progressing, 
a sheet of white paper—or white tray—should 
be placed where it will be illuminated brightly 
and the plate should be held several inches 
above, keeping the surface in a horizontal posi- 
tion to prevent the solution running where it is 
not wanted. 

After I had finished this manipulation, the 
positive presented the appearance shown in 
Number 2. There may be a slight difference 
in the strength of the image as here shown, due 
to variations introduced by the engraving- 
process and the fact that the halftone had to be 
made from a_ paper-positive instead of the 
transparency itself. But the amount of image 
left is the same, and, in any case the strength 
of this positive must be regulated by that of the 
negative with which it is used. 

The final step was to place the positive and 
negative face to face and move them about 
until the images registered perfectly. After 
obtaining this, the two were gripped tightly 
between the thumb and fingers of one hand while 
narrow strips of gummed-paper were applied 
to all four sides, in a manner similar to lantern- 
slide binding, although it is not essential that 
the strips cover the edges completely, for short 
lengths of binding will hold the plates in register. 
Should one prefer to keep both hands free to 
apply the binding-material, the plates can be 
held together with a couple of spring clothes- 
pins or photo-clips. 

The effect of the compensating-positive is 
revealed in the finished print, Number 3, made 
on the same grade of paper as the first. The 
improvement in atmospheric quality is very 


striking; for one can fairly feel the space between 
planes of the subject. 

One question which will come up is, what 
effect does the thickness of the glass-positive 
have upon the definition of the image in contact- 
printing? Of course, this will cause some dif- 
fusion in the print, which may or may not be a 
desirable thing to have; but it can be reduced 
to the minimum by keeping the printing-frame 
stationary while printing and a considerable 
distance from the light. This helps to over- 
come the blurring which comes from the light- 
rays that pass through the negative at a diverg- 
ing-angle from their source—those which pass 
from negative to paper are nearly parallel when 
the former is several feet from the light. Number 
3 was printed by contact at a distance of twenty- 
four inches from the light; and what softening 
occurred seemed rather to improve the effect. 
If this is considered an objectionable feature, it 
can be prevented by making the prints in an en- 
larging-camera or using a cut-film for the posi- 
tive, instead of a glass-plate. The Eastman 
Commercial- or Portrait-Film can be used; but 
I find it more trouble to hold the film in perfect 
register while attaching the binding—owing to 
film’s tendency to buckle—which makes it a 
little difficult to determine when perfect register 
has been obtained. 

Only a very thin image is needed to produce 
considerable correction of tone; but until some 
experience has been gained it might save trouble 
to make the positive a little deeper than is 
thought necessary. Then if it proves upon trial 
to be too strong, the plate can be immersed in a 
weaker bath of reducer than that used for local 
clearing, and the entire image brought down to 
the proper density. 

Dense shadows in the foreground of some 
subjects can be modified by the foregoing method; 
but to avoid undue flattening of local gradation 
within the shadow—which is not usually desired 
when part of the subject is near the observer— 
the positive should be made very flat to prevent 
neutralising such gradation. This is readily 
done by overexposing, and stopping development 
as soon as the image is strong enough to furnish 
a guide for the application of the reducer when 
one is clearing away the part not required. j 
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Life in Portraits 


ann 131 HAVE just been looking over a 
number of portrait-photographs by 

different camera-artists in diverse 
Mi styles and qualities, and I am 
==@) struck by the fact that only a few 
of them have a real “live” appearance. In 
the others, there is nothing to convince the 
spectator that they are actually from life and 
not from models or drawings. There are three 
in particular, which, when placed in a line, 
show very plainly the point I am concerned 
with at present. No.1 is a bust of an obviously 
theatrical person. The head is certainly a 
round and solid object; but to know that it was 
photographed directly from a human being, I 
must depend on logic. An_ identical result 
could be got from a wax-model. No. 2 is dif- 
ferent. A man’s head, but certainly not solid. 
Looked at from some little distance, it might 
have been made from another photograph or 
from an engraving; but close inspection leaves 
one in doubt of either. I happen to know that 
it is a “direct”; but it has neither the brilliance 
nor texture that always belong in some degree 
at least to human skin. Of No. 3, I know nothing 
except the bald statement made by the print 
itself. But that statement says decisively that 
the subject was alive—and fully alive—when 
the picture was made. It is interesting to note 
that this photograph does not appear otherwise 
to be as expensive or “classy” a production 
as either of the others. 

Now what determines this live appearance in 
a portrait photograph? It is governed by the 
same elements that rule the production of good 
work in general, and so is sometimes obtained 
unconsciously. But it can be made a regular 
thing by any good worker, and need not be left 
to our leading camera-artists as an exclusive 
feature. 

The first thing is, naturally enough, a live 
appearance about the sitter, and this goes a 
long way, but nevertheless is not a sine qua 
non. A live expression on, the face is more 
important. Every operator has—or should 
have—his methods of getting desired expres- 
sions; but for the benefit of those who need a 
hint, I can recommend the following. Having 
got everything ready for the exposure we address 
the sitter, regardless of empty grins or bored 
looks, something like this. “Now, Sir (or 
Madam, as the case may be), please keep pre- 
cisely as you are for another moment. You 
look fine (or beautiful, as the case may be).” 
The sublime expression which invariably dawns 
has to be seen to be appreciated. 


A sitter’s complexion also affects the results 
we are aiming at. There is little or no white 
in human flesh and skin, which may show red, 
pink, purple, brown, cream, blue, green and 
other tints, and on this account color-sensitive 
plates are more likely to preserve the living 
appearance than color-blind plates can. At 
the same time, excellent results are obtained on 
plates and films which are not—or are not sup- 
posed to be—color-sensitive. I have mentioned 
films; which reminds me that halation alone can 
destroy the live quality of a picture, and there- 
fore a non-halative plate or film should be used. 

Exposures should be as nearly exact as possible. 
Neither under- nor over-exposure will get the 
best scale of gradation from the latitude of any 
emulsion, though the last is not so detrimental 
as the first. 

Lighting, for general work, should be full 
and plentiful without being flat. An expansive 
and high supply of diffused light with a small 
point of direct light somewhere near its center is 
a rough description of a simple and effective 
form of lighting. Reflected light must be con- 
trolled by very deliberate inspection, and if it 
can be done without, so much the better. 

Great depth of focus and pin-sharp defini- 
tion all over are not required. Soft focus and 
a suggestion of fuzziness around outside edges 
give an impression of movement which is almost 
essential. At the same time, decided unsharp- 
ness is not wanted or of any use. Any lens 
other than one designed for portrait-work should 
always be used at full aperture to avoid “still- 
life” definition as much as possible. 

Provided we can develop intelligently, there 
is only one point to consider here. If we are 
not using a non-halative plate or film, quick 
development in normal developer is calculated 
to give cleaner highlights than very slow action 
in a tank of diluted solution. The former will 
bring up the picture before reaching the hala- 
tion, the latter will penetrate the emulsion 
before getting to work properly on the image. 
The necessary amount of development will 
depend on the grade of printing-papér favored. 
If this is soft, a fair amount of contrast must be 
developed into the negatives; for vigorous 
papers the development should be somewhat 
curtailed. 

Retouching has a lot to do with the final 
result, particularly if ordinary plates are used; 
and here are three points for the retoucher who 
is not an expert. First, there is usually a high- 
light within a highlight in nature, or, in other 
words, highlights are not even spots or patches, 
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but are composed of gradations. To emphasise 
this by inserting smaller “higherlights” in the 
highlights of a portrait will help considerably 
provided it is not overdone. Second, light 
playing on a person’s eyeballs can give the 
spectator quite a decisive impression of life, 
and this applies also to portraits. If the whites 
of the eyes and the points or triangles of reflec- 
tion in the pupils are inconspicuous in the nega- 
tive, much can be done by the judicious addi- 
tion of a little retouching-lead. Third, the 
style of work is a factor. Retouching which 
prints like wire netting or a layer of dust de- 
stroys any impression of life. To use an Irish- 
ism, retouching is most useful here when it is 
absent; but if a negative really requires de- 
cisive retouching, the shape and direction of 
the strokes are important. I have always got 
the best results by restricting myself to short 
lines, straight and curved running in the (curved) 
directions that the grain of the skin seems to 
take—horizontal on the brow, vertical at the 
temples, oblique on the cheeks, circular around 
the chin and across the hands. I find the nose 
is best treated with horizontal strokes, though 
the inclination is to work vertically. 

Of printing-mediums, those of the slow-de- 
velopment type are at least as good as any, 
and of surfaces, mat and semi-mat for small 


heads, semi or -rough for large and “Royal” 
or “Cream Crayon” for extra large. Warm 
blacks, warm sepias and prints on cream base 
are naturally suited to representing skin, though 
strictly speaking, the effect can be obtained on 
even the bluest black and white if the negative 
is very good. I have yet to see a harsh picture 
that was “alive” though Rembrandts and 
silhouettes are the easiest styles to produce 
with life. They can, however—and must— 
be soft, in spite of their brilliant lighting. I 
have seen flat pictures that were full of life; 
but softness without flatness would have im- 
proved them. 

Color, like warm tones, will add to the im- 
pression; but the coloring must be fundamen- 
tally correct. The cream must be there, and 
the reds and pinks must not be opaque or over- 
done, whereas touches of blue in the highlights 
and blue and green in the shadows—although 
this may sound unnatural to those unacquainted 
with painting—are almost certain to be wanted. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that 
though it is not possible for every one to emulate 
our photographic genii, we can all strive to im- 
prove the quality of our work; and attention 
to such details as I have enumerated will greatly 
help to improve our photographic work. 

Tuermit, in British Journal. 


Fundamentals of Print-Criticism and Appreciation 


Part Five—Lens-Quality 


AUGUST KRUG 


OST people are attracted to photog- 

Gi raphy because of the facilities it 
a wi affords for faithful delineation of 
Ad every-day objects. The ideal of 
the snap-shotter is realised when 
he can make consistently fully-timed, needle- 
sharp negatives. The demand for sharpness 
has resulted in the production of the ultra- 
anastigmat lens: fast, heavy, bulky, and giving 
images of a sharpness so exquisite as to transcend 
the capacity of ordinary sensitive material to 
render adequately. Then, as every one knows, 
the reaction came, and lenses are now made 
which give images as far removed from anas- 
tigmatic images as possible. Naturally enough, 
each of these types of lenses imparts a distinc- 
tive quality to the pictures made with it: the 
proper use, or misuse, of the lens determines 
whether the lens-quality is good or bad. 

There is a slogan which embodies a partial 


truth, to the effect that “It’s all in the lens.” 
Good pictures may be made with any lens, and 
in that sense the slogan holds good. However, 
pictorial workers will agree that it is not the 
lens so much as the way it is handled. As 
critics of photographs, it behooves us to know 
how the various lenses should be handled to 
give truthful, realistic representations, and to 
get the best possible results from the lenses 
themselves. The prints submitted to us are 
fully able to convey to us all we need to know 
about the manipulation of the objective which 
made the picture; and, furthermore, whether 
its manipulation was correct. 

With sharp lenses in general, and anastigmats 
in particular, it is a comparatively simple matter 
to determine whether or not the lens has been 
used correctly. The picture is either sharp or 
out of focus—“‘slightly out of focus” need not 
concern us here. If a person has average eye- 
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sight and is not too easily satisfied, perfectly 
sharp pictures can be made time after time, by 
using a camera fitted with a focusing-screen. 

There is another factor which enters into the 
question of sharp-lens focusing, which, although 
quite a problem in the olden days, does not 
seem so troublesome now. I believe it was 
called “differential focusing,” or some such 
name; the idea was to adjust the focus so that 
the most important object in the picture was the 
sharpest, the others to be unsharp or diffused 
according as they were to be subordinated. 
Manipulation of both the focusing-pinion and 
the diaphragm-lever was necessary to obtain 
the desired result. Something of the sort 
survives in the depth-of-field tables and attach- 
ments for the hand-cameras now so much in 
vogue; but, of course, the accuracy possible 
with the groundglass-method cannot be expected 
with the film-cameras. 


AUGUST KRUG 


On account of the short-focus lenses fitted to 


- pocket-cameras, focusing becomes a_ simple 


matter if the aim is to get everything as sharp 
as possible. If subordination of non-essentials 
by diffusion or absence of critical focus is at- 
tempted, the lenses of longer focal length and 
the employment of a camera equipped with a 
groundglass-back is recommended. 

The tendency of American pictorialists is 
toward the universal employment of the diffused- 
focus lens, but the rest of the world conserva- 
tively adheres to the older type of sharp lens. 
In the unheeding, unremitting use of the pic- 
torial. lens, it would be well to remember that 
it is in no way a universal objective; it can 
never replace the anastigmat, and there are 
many subjects which even for pictorial purposes 
can be done better with an anastigmat than 
with the best soft-focus lens extant. After all, 
the pictorial lens is simply a tool to introduce a 
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certain amount of distinctive diffusion or softness 
in the photograph, which latter must possess 
all the essentials which we have considered as 
entering into the construction of the true pic- 
torial photograph whether made with a sharp- 
lens, a soft-focus lens, or no lens at all. As a 
tool, therefore, it is to be used with judgment 
and a due regard for its limitations, of which it 
has many. It would be interesting to compile 
a series of opinions—each one illustrated by a 
photograph—from various pictorial workers on 
what they would think to be the proper, correct 
lens-quality in a photograph made with a soft- 
focus lens. Perhaps eighty per cent of all who 
have used pictorial lenses at all would cast their 
votes in favor of qnality such as is illustrated in 
Figure 1; this estimate is based upon close obser- 
vation of a great many pictorial photographs and 
reproductions; more, perhaps, than the average 
critic would look at in a year. As a matter of 
fact, this lens-quality has come to be known as 
the standard in pictorial lens work, despite the 
fact that it is irritating and untrue to fact. Why 
is it done? Simply because it is the easiest, 
most obvious thing to do. 

When we focus a sharp lens, we see to it that 
the rays of light which form our image come 
together at the plane in which our sensitive 
material is to be placed. If there is an error, 
and the negative resulting is out of focus, it is 


a careless photographer, indeed, who will print 
it and exhibit the print without doing all he 
can to cover up the traces of his slipshod work. 

With the soft-focus lens, however, there is a 
different tale to tell. Instead of a plane of 
critical focus, there is what we may term a plane 
of true softness. If the attempt to bring the 
plate to this position results in failure, more 
often than not, a virtue is made of the defect, 
and the prints resulting are exhibited proudly. 
Should there be a critic with the hardihood to 
point out to the photographer the error of his 
way, the response would probably be, “Well, 
it looks all right to me: I like it that way.” 

Of course, there are no rules by which pic- 
torial lens-quality can be judged or measured. 
It is a question of feeling; but one thing we can 
be sure of, the phenomenon variously known as 
halo or halation can have no place in our pic- 
torial photographs. Pictorial lenses, except 
under the most favorable conditions and unless 
focused with exceptional care, will produce halo, 
owing to the principles upon which they are 
designed. When I say that halo is inadmissible 
in a pictorial photograph, I mean the halo that 
asserts itself as such, and draws attention to 
itself by its undue prominence. A certain 
amount of halo is inevitable by the very nature 
of the lens; but this slight amount, normally 
invisible, must be differentiated from the ex- 
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cessive halo resulting from improper usage of 
the objective. The soft-focus lens, then, is 
properly used when in the prints no halo is 
unduly prominent. 

In Figure 2 is given an example of the au- 
dacious use of the soft-focus lens to produce 
a definite result. The photograph was made 
with the rear half of a nine-inch Wollensak 
Verito on a 4x 5 Standard Orthonon plate, sub- 
sequently enlarged with an anastigmat. The 
novel thing about it is that the camera-extension 


Halo has for so long been considered an in- 
evitable concomitant of the soft-focus lens and 
its work that it may be thought by many that 
my strictures are unnecessarily harsh. Four 
examples have therefore been prepared, and are 
given herewith; Figure 3 is made with a 12-inch 
Protar anastigmat, and is an example of sharp- 
lens work; Figure 4 is the same subject through 
a 12-inch Struss lens, used at full opening, 
F/5.5; the sunlight is rendered in a superior 
way, to my mind. Even at the large opening, 


FIGURE 6 


was increased about an inch after the correct 
focal plane was arrived at—the consequent 
halo being thereby spread out over the entire 
plate. Thus the usual band of light, so apparent 
in Figure 1, is absent, and although the halo is 
present, it is not perceptible even upon close 
examination. The result is a flattening of the 
contrast and the production of a reasonably 
high-keyed print from an ordinarily contrasted 
subject. Thus we conclude that the soft-focus 
lens may be used in any way just so long as the 
objectionable halo does not become actively 
visible. The critic is well advised to keep on 
the watch for halo, as it is the most common 
defect in pictorial lens-work. Improper focusing 
may be deduced when it is assertive in the print. 


the definition and depth are rather good. In 
the original, the lettering on the perfume bottle 
is clearly visible. Figure 5 is made of a subject 
deliberately arranged to present exaggerated 
contrast, so that the halo can be seen, using a 
nine-inch Verito at full opening, correctly focused 
—a minimum of halo is the result. This is not 
to be considered as an attempt at pictorialism, 
but simply as an illustration of proper focusing. 
Compared with Figure 6 improperly focused, 
the difference -will be seen. The lens and plate 
were only about 1/8 of an inch closer together 
for Figure 5 than for Figure 6. 

A very superior kind of lens-quality is ob- 
tained without the use of a lens at all: a pin- 
hole on the camera-front will furnish a quality 
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of image which will give rise ‘to -black envy in 
the breast of many a soft-focus lens-worker. 
Figure 7 is an example of pinhole work: it is a 
print in which the delicate gradations are fully 
equal to anything made with the pictorial lens; 
the soft, evenly-diffused definition is nowhere 
hard and insistent, and nowhere blurred and 
fuzzy. Oh, for a pinhole which would give this 
definition at F/4.5! 


Thus we see that lens-quality is really an 
important item in the make-up of the pictorial 
photograph; proper focusing gives the finest 
kind of an impetus toward a successful print. 
Above all, the pictures should be definite; if 
they convey the impression of blurriness, fuzzi- 
ness or unsharpness, they are not successful, 
no matter what lens was used to make them. 
This is worth the consideration of the pictorialist. 


Practical Method of Developing Without a Darkroom 


RAYMOND E. CROWTHER 


LTHOUGH much has already been 
done to “lighten our darkness”’ in 
f} the darkroom by the introduction 
| of gaslight-emulsions and the study 
S of the spectral sensitiveness of the 
various sensitive materials handled by the pho- 
tographer—the outcome of such study being the 
excellent series of safe-lights which are rapidly 
displacing the once popular ruby glass and canary 
fabric of the darkroom-lamp—it cannot yet be 
said that the average darkroom is a place in which 
one would care to spend one’s leisure time. 

Generally, the illumination is too feeble to 
allow comfortable vision; the reading of labels 
on bottles, for example, necessitates an inspec- 
tion close to the source of light and, what is per- 
haps worse, the dirt, which “‘the eye doesn’t see, 
the heart doesn’t grieve over” until an expensive 
negative is ruined by such “dirt.” All too fre- 
quently, the trinity which holds sway in the room 
where development is conducted is “Darkness, 
Dirt and Disorder.” But “Progress,” the heretic 
who cares naught for the prerogatives of estab- 
lished deities, is at work, and the time is not far 
distant when the so-called darkroom will be the 
most comfortable and inviting room in a pho- 
tographic establishment. Indeed, for those who 
care’ to avail themselves of the latest discoveries, 
one may say that the day of the really light dark- 
room has arrived. 

It often happens that those to whom informa- 
tion would be of most practical value have not 
the time or the convenience or perhaps the abil- 
ity to assimilate such information and put it to 
the test of practice. This unfortunate state of 
affairs is, of course, not confined to the particular 
branch of industry in.which we photographers are 
interested; but we cannot legitimately place that 
fact on the credit side of our scientific balance- 
sheet. In a measure we are ourselves responsi- 
ble for the general failure to take immediate ad- 
vantage of the published results of technical re- 
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search of first-rate importance, for we cherish an 
obstinate conservativeness, and are all too loth 
to “‘try out” the “new thing.” Contrast this 
state of affairs with the national spirit of America, 
where the quality of “newness” is considered a 
merit, and one realises at once the mainspring of 
the phenomenal rate of progress of the American. 
On the other hand, it would be unfair to accuse 
the young men of our profession of undue laxity, 
because they show but little inclination to un- 
ravel the reports on technical research which ap- 
pear from time to time scattered throughout the 
various scientific journals and proceedings of 
learned societies. Unfortunately, in many cases 
scientists live with their heads in the clouds, and 
their utterances are couched in anything but 
lucid language, making the possession of a scien- 
tific education a necessity to the understanding 
of their effusions. The assistant therefore who 
intends to progress finds himself compelled to 
devote most of his leisure to irksome study. 
However, once the elementals of chemistry, 
physics and mathematics have been mastered, it 
is amazing how easily the results of many re- 
searches can be assimilated and put into practice. 
For the comprehension of many researches, fortu- 
nately, no special scientific knowledge is necessary, 
and if the interest of chronological evolution is 
added in the presentation of the results the sub- 
ject often becomes really fascinating. 

“But what has all this got to do with the aboli- 
tion of the darkroom?” may be asked. Every- 
thing; for one of the most interesting pieces of 
research has just led to results which enable one 
to have such a light in the darkroom that one 
may read the newspaper while developing the 
modern high-speed panchromatic plate in an 
uncovered dish. 

It is a pity that the work which has led to so 
remarkable a result is that of a man who had not 
the good luck to be born an Englishman, for the 
circumstance that he was numbered among our 
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late enemies is sufficient to prejudice many minds 
against his conclusions, and although one cannot 
but excuse such prejudice to a great extent, one 
rejoices that the average Englishman—sport that 
he is—very soon appraises his opponents’ achieve- 
ments at their true value, and commends where 
praise is due just as heartily as he condemns 
where condemnation is due. And now having 
cleared the air, let us begin at the beginning, and 
we shall see how simple research really is. 

In 1898 Mercier was granted a patent for a 
process of correcting overexposure-effects. The 
process comprised a bathing of the plate in dilute 
solutions of various substances, including several 
of the well-known developers, with subsequent 
drying. 

This patent attracted the attention of Liippo- 
Cramer, who made tests under varying condi- 
tions of the substances referred to, and in 1901 
published his conclusion that the major effect 
of the patented process arose from desensitisa- 
tion of the emulsion by the solutions employed. 
He found that the specified substances desensi- 
tised to different degrees, but that generally with 
developers of the para-amino-phenol class the 
destruction of the original sensitiveness was of 
such an order that a plate bathed in a normally 
constituted developing-solution could be exposed 
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with impunity. to a light which would fog a sim- 
ilar plate not bathed in developer. Here the 
matter rested for some time while other workers 
were endeavoring to facilitate development in 
actinic light either by the addition to the devel- 
oping-bath of dyes which would screen the plate 
from harmful light, as exemplified by the process 
patented by Ludwig in 1901 and that recom- 
mended by Lumiére and Seyewetz in 1903, or by 
conversion of the silver-bromide into iodide as 
suggested by R. Freund in 1909, and later modi- 
fied by F. F. Renwick (1920). 

Interest in the desensitisation aspect of the 
matter was revived in 1907, when Lumiére and 
Seyewetz confirmed Liippo-Cramer’s results, and 
made the observation that mere wetting of a 
plate with water considerably reduced its sensi- 
tiveness. Liippo-Cramer immediately returned 
to the subject, and found that whereas only a 
very slight diminution of sensitiveness resulted 
from the wetting of a plate, the desensitisation 
caused by immersion in certain developing-solu- 
tions was quite marked with many types of emul- 
sion, and, further, that the addition of sulphite 
to the developer powerfully inhibited the reduc- 
tion in sensitiveness. 

Continuing his work, and varying the devel- 
opers and the methods of compounding their 
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solutions, it was found that the greatest depres- 
sion of sensitiveness was caused by dilute plain 
water-solutions of amidol, triamino phenol, tri- 
amino benzol and triamino toluol in the form of 
their commercial salts—the hydrochlorides. Us- 
ing a 0.05 per cent solution of these compounds, 
for example, it was established that the sensi- 
tiveness fell, on bathing a plate for one minute, 
to one two-hundredth of its original value in the 
case of amidol, and as low as one six-hundredth 
of its original value in the case of triamino toluol 
hydrochloride. This led at once to a practical 
method of developing ultra-rapid non-color sen- 
sitive plates in bright yellow light, all that was 
necessary being a preliminary bathing in the dark 
for one minute in a 1 : 2,000 solution of, let us 
say, triamino toluol hydrochloride. Thereafter 
the plate may be lifted from the solution in bright 
yellow light and developed by inspection in a 
light sufficiently powerful to fog wet, slow bro- 
mide-paper rapidly. 

But in these days of the common employment 
of ortho’, screened ortho’, and panchromatic 
plates, the matter could not be allowed to rest at 
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this stage of incompleteness, and it became neces- 
sary to find a substance which would desensitise 
these varieties of plates and render their develop- 
ment by inspection a feasible proposition. 

The happy spirit of co-operation which is the 
mark of scientific workers in every country placed 
at Liippo-Cramer’s disposal the range of products 
manufactured by the German dye-making firms, 
and knowing what type of substance was likely 
to be of service by reason of its chemical consti- 
tution, it was not long before the problem was 
solved. The final choice was made of the dye 
known as pheno-safranine, and the effectiveness 
of this body is such that for the development of 
non-color sensitive plates in a yellow light bright 
enough to allow of the comfortable reading of 
newsprint at two yards’ distance from the light, 
it is only necessary to replace one-tenth of the 
water used in making up one’s favorite developer 
with an equal volume of a 1: 2,000 solution of 
the dye, and screen the plate from the light dur- 
ing the first half minute or so in the developer. 
An easier method, one which will no doubt com- 
mend itself to the English worker, and which is 
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applicable with complete success to panchromatic 
plates, is the following :— 

In the dark the plate is immersed in a 0.05 
per cent solution of the dye, and any time after 
one minute’s immersion it may be removed there- 
from in bright yellow light—or even by the light 
of a candle or oil-lamp at a distance of five to six 


feet and developed by inspection. The plate 
may be lifted from the developing-solution and 
inspected by transmitted light with impunity, a 
circumstance which indicates that the action of 
the dye is not simply that of a screen serving to 
cut off harmful light. As a matter of fact, one 
minute’s immersion of a dry, fixed-out plate in 
the 0.05 per cent solution of the dye stains the 
gelatine a bluish shade of red which, when exam- 
ined by the spectroscope, is found to transmit 
the whole visible spectrum, only partially ab- 
sorbing a short section at the junction of the blue 
and green. The worker who develops continu- 
ously will place his plates in the dye-solution con- 
tained in a tank and remove them as he is ready 
to develop them, being unconcerned whether he 
is dealing with an ordinary, ortho’, or panchro- 
matic emulsion. 

It may be objected that the darkroom is not 
entirely abolished and that the process offers no 
advantages over the method of bathing the plate 
in the dark before development with a dilute 
solution of potassium iodide, as recently recom- 
mended by F. F. Renwick; but a moment’s con- 
sideration will convince one that the new process 
marks a real advance, for the immersion of the 
plate in the dye-solution necessitates only a dark 
cupboard or recess, and can be undertaken by 
the least skilled person in the workroom. 

As far as comparison with the potassium-iodide 
process is concerned, it is only necessary to recall 
that, in addition to the disturbance of the den- 
sity obtainable, it is necessary to remove the 
potassium-iodide by washing in the dark, to use 
special developing-solutions, and a potassium- 
cyanide fixing-bath, and contrast these condi- 
tions with those of the pheno-safranine process, 
to rate the latter at its true value. In the new 
process there is no disturbance of the plate’s char- 
acteristics; no washing after the one-minute 
immersion in the dye-solution is called for; anv 
developer may be used according to the particular 
fancy of the operator or the demands of the sub- 
ject, and the usual hypo-bath suffices for fixing. 
Further, the pheno-safranine treatment consider- 
ably reduces the amount of chemical fog fre- 
quently encountered on panchromatic plates and 
should receive the photographer's attention. 

In one respect it is unfortunate that the most 
powerful desensitiser so far discovered happens 
to be a dye which, by virtue of its chemical con- 


stitution, tenaciously stains the gelatine. Some- 
what prolonged washing in running water is nec- 
essary for its complete removal. This is not an 
uncompensated drawback, however, for one can 
be certain that when the film is washed free of 
dye it is also free of hypo. In cases where pro- 
longed washing with water is inconvenient, there 
are two methods available for hastening the 
operation. The first is to treat the developed, 
fixed and approximately hypo-free plate with a 
bath made by mixing equal volumes of a 2 per 
cent alum-solution and a 5 per cent hydrochloric- 
acid solution. The latter solution can be read- 
ily prepared by diluting one volume of the com- 
mercial acid with six volumes of water. The 
action of this bath depends upon the decomposi- 
tion of the gelatine-dye complex by the acid, the 
strength of which is sufficient to act adversely on 
the gelatine unless the latter is protected—hence 
the use of the alum. Two or three two-minute 
changes of this bath allows the removal of the 
dve by short subsequent washing. The second 
method of shortening the wash is the treatment 
of the hypo-free plate with a dilute solution of 
nitrous acid, whereby the dye is converted into 
a bluish-violet compound which possesses but 
little affinity for the gelatine. The nitrous acid- 
solution is conveniently prepared by dissolving 
five grains of sodium nitrite in two ounces of 
water and adding thereto ten minims of commer- 
cial hydrochloric acid. A four- or five-minutes’ 
treatment with this bath should allow a colorless 
film to be obtained after five minutes’ subsequent 
washing. In the writer’s experience, the re- 
moval of the dye by simple water-washing is pref- 
erable to either of the “short-cut”’ methods, and 
of these latter he prefers the acid-alum treatment. 
The dye with which Liippo-Cramer carried out 
his research was the chemically pure product, 
and the writer has confirmed all his conclusions 
when using a sample of the same substance. 
This product in its pure form is not, however, an 
article of commerce, but the writer believes that 
a well-known firm of plate-makers is about to 
place on the market a dye which exhibits all the 
desirable characteristics of pure pheno-safranine. 
Further experiments are being made by the 
writer, details of which, together with an ac- 
count of some remarkable actions of the dye- 
impregnated plates on developers, must be held 
over for a further communication. In the mean- 
time it may be noted that the process is not pro- 
tected by any patent, and since the staining of 
the film in no way interferes with inspection of 
the developing-image—the suppression of ten- 
dency to fog actually facilitates critical observa- 
tion—it is to be anticipated that the process will 
rapidly become popular.—The British Journal. 
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EDITORIAL 


Reversing the Definition 


N picturing an outdoor figure, camerists some- 
times make the fatal mistake of lessening its 
importance by defining it less sharply than the 
setting. This is not done intentionally, but is due 
either to careless focusing or to miscalculation of 
the distance from the camera to the figure. A 
more common cause is when, in photographing 
a rapidly moving figure or object at close range, 
the shutter is set at too low a speed, and thus 
cannot arrest the motion. In our recent com- 
petition, with winter-sports as the theme, there 
were several entries in which the fault under 
present consideration was very noticeable. We 
remember particularly an interesting picture of 
an expert skater performing the feat of rotating 
on one foot, at a distance of about fifteen feet 
from the camera. The figure of the skater was 
slightly blurred, whereas the group of spectators, 
standing about fifteen feet farther away, was 
well defined. As the accompanying data dis- 
closed an exposure of one one-hundred and fiftieth 
of a second, it would seem that the shutter-speed 
was inadequate in the circumstances. One half 
of this exposure, together with a larger stop, 
would undoubtedly have yielded a better result 
—the center of interest clearly defined and the 
onlookers in the background sufficiently dis- 
tinct; yet showing two differentiating planes— 
presenting the main figure slightly in relief—and 
affording a superior pictorial effect. 

Another frequent cause of unsharpness is the 
prolonged exposure sometimes made necessary 
when making indoor-genres. Here, the prin- 
cipal figure is made to hold a pose while engaged 
in some activity, daylight being the only source 
of illumination. This particular feature was 
quite noticeable in a number of entries in our 
February competition. In one case, the queen 
of the culinary department was standing near 
the sink, and in front of a window, peeling 
potatoes. The exposure given was five seconds, 
during which time the head of the figure had 
visibly. moved. This was the only ill-defined 
feature in the entire picture. Another theme 
was a woman engaged in knitting. Here, again, 


the inclined head of the model dropped a frac- 
tion of an inch—during an exposure of several 
seconds—causing a blurring effect, whereas the 
rest of the figure and the entire setting were 


quite distinct. In a well-arranged interior of 
a smithy, the blacksmith, who was at the anvil, 
halted for a while with his head slightly bent 
forward. Here the exposure was twenty seconds. 
Of course, the poor man was not able to keep 
perfectly steady, consequently his head had a 
blurred appearance; but his body, his right 
hand firmly grasping the hammer resting 
on the anvil, and every object in the shop— 
including the large window, fifteen feet away— 
were sharply defined. In all these and similar 
cases, this unsharpness could have been avoided 
and the picture saved, if flashlight had been 
employed. 


Picturesque Pilgrim-Pageants 


HE tercentenary of the first landing of the 

Pilgrims on Cape Cod, November 11 (old 
style), 1620, was celebrated last year at Province- 
town, Cape Cod. The celebration of the per- 
manent landing—at Plymouth, across Massa- 
chusetts Bay from Provincetown—a month later, 
was postponed from last year on account of the 
cold weather which prevails in that locality in 
December. It will be observed in a fitting 
manner during the summer-months of this year, 
although on December 21 (new style), 1920, 
appropriate indoor-exercises were held. The 
more elaborate ceremonies are to take place out 
of doors, having been postponed on account of 
the weather. A fitting and impressive pageant 
has been written for the occasion by Professor 
George P. Baker, of Harvard University, and 
will be performed at Plymouth, out of doors, in 
groups of four days each, as follows: July 13, 14. 
15 and 16; July 30, August 1, 2 and 3; and 
August 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

The enterprise will be financed by the State 
of Massachusetts, and will be under the direct 
management of the Pilgrim Tercentenary Com- 
mission. Preparations on a large scale for this 
unique and artistic spectacle are now being made, 
and it is expected that camerists will be as 
numerous and active as the actors in this historic 
pageant. Photographers living at a distance, 
who desire to help perpetuate the beautiful and 
picturesque scenes of this unique spectacle, and 
need hotel-accommodations, may obtain assist- 
ance by consulting the Editors of PHotro-Era 
MAGAZINE as soon as possible. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


5 
Spt 
Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition %6) L. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, urlaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing- 
paper having the same gradations and detail. All 
prints should be mounted on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5.- Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Home-Portraits 
Closed February 28, 1921 


First Prize: Alice G. Baumann. 
Second Prize: Millie Hoops. 
Third Prize: Herbert J. Harper. 

Honorable Mention: Berelia S. Austin, Daniel 
Broderick, Wilson D. Carey, F. H. Chant, R. L. Cline, 
Frederick C. Davis, Maude Lee Eldridge, Karl Ficht- 
ner, Harry Footner, Alice F. Foster, W. E. Fowler, 
Jared A. Gardner, George M. Gerhard, G. W. Gould, 
Charles T. Graves, A. R. Hazard, Roy H. Heiser, 
Arthur T. Henrici, J. Kirkiand Hodges, Howard P. 
Hodgman, J. T. Johnston, August Krug, W. Little, 
William Ludlum, Alexander Murray, Louis R. Murray, 
Ozan K. Nunome, Charles H. Partington, John T. 
Roberts, F. H. Rogers, Charles Ruddi, Peter W. 
Saul, J. Herbert Saunders, Kenneth D. Smith, Mabel 
A. Stewart, Alfred S. Upton, Samuel P. Ward, Chester 
M. Whitney, Leopold Zwarg. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
“Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
““Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“TIndoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. By following the rules, 
the advanced worker or the beginner will derive 
greater benefit from participation in these competi- 
tions and will enable us to be of greater service. 


‘Shore Scenes’’ Changed to ‘‘Marines’’ 


WE have received a number of requests from sub- 
scribers and contributors to our competitions to change 
the competition “‘Shore-Scenes” to “‘Marines.”” In- 
asmuch as the general subject of “‘ Marines”’ may be 
said to include “‘Shore-Scenes,” we have decided to 
make the change and ask contributors to bear this in 
mind when sending pictures for the August, 1921, 
competition. 
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ON THE PORCH 


Our Mistaken Contributing Critics 


My dear Mr. French: I have not so far taken any 
part in the print-criticism with your ‘Contributing 
Critics,” but I am sufficiently aroused this month to 
feel it necessary to send in a criticism of the critics. 
The picture criticised in the March number is a de- 
lightful bit of Colorado scenery. I did not read the 
statement concerning it until just now; but when it 
was first published, I recognised immediately that 
it was somewhere in “our mountains,”’ for it is so 
true in its effects of light and shade, atmosphere and 
sky. Coming at this time of year, it awakens keenly 
the desire to get back to these great mountains of the 
main range and see whether I can have any better 
success than formerly in an attempt to represent their 
magnificence by the inadequate means of photography. 
In these circumstances, criticism implying that Mr. 
Dyer’s picture is not true to nature arouses my re- 
sentment. 

From a pictorial point of view, the print referred to 
suffers from the division of interest mentioned by the 


ALICE G. BAUMANN 
FIRST PRIZE—HOME-PORTRAITS 


critics, and the composition could probably be improved 
somewhat by following the suggestions of Mr. William 
S. Davis; nevertheless, it represents the scene truth- 
fully. The dark shadows on the sun-lit road are 
absolutely correct, the dark trunks of the aspen-trees 
(not birch) with the line of light on one side are just 
right. The distant mountain and sky are exactly as 
they should be except that, in the actual scene, the 
blue sky was probably darker, the snow-fields brighter, 
and the mountain-form more distinct than it has been 
represented. The white line on the edge of the moun- 
tain may possibly have been put in with pencil; but, 
if so, it has been done very skilfully, and is an effect 
that I have seen frequently. The cloud-shadows on 
the mountain may have been much darker in reality 
than in the picture. The reproduction in the January 
number is somewhat darker and stronger than in the 
March number (at least in my copy) and, in this re- 
spect, is more true to nature, although the more delicate 
print may be more pleasing to eastern people. 

The writer of the “winning criticism”’ is the only one 
who shows any appreciation of the fact that a Colorado 
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ROBERT HENRY 


scene is different in these respects from New England 
-or California. It is not a matter of longitude but is 
simply due to the fact that we are a thousand miles 
from the sea. If the photographer should make his 
icture taken in the Rocky Mountain National Park 
ook like an eastern scene, he would be misrepresenting 
the country. 

I fail to see why haze should be considered absolutely 
essential to the production of a picture, however essen- 
tial it may be to some particular picture. It seems 
to me that the wonderfully brilliant clearness of distant 
mountains might be utilised to produce a fine pictorial 
effect, if some real artist should undertake to do it and 
should give as much careful study to the matter as has 
been given to the production of hazy pictures. 

I want to make a plea for truthfulness in landscape- 
work. A picture is supposed to represent the artist’s 
impression of the scene—not necessarily true in all 
details, but true to this impression, and I do not believe 
that the artist’s impression of a scene in Colorado will 
be the same as an eastern landscape. 

We have in the center of our own country a region 
as distinctly different from the eastern mountains as 
if it were some foreign land—a region filled with won- 
derful beauty waiting to be interpreted by artists and 


SECOND PRIZE 
HOME-PORTRAITS 


MILLIE HOOPS 


poets. There are ideas and emotions aroused by scenes 
in these great mountains—particularly the region above 
timber-line—that have not yet been represented suc- 
cessfully in any picture, either photograph or painting; 
but I have been told by painters that a high-altitude 
landscape, which is true to nature, cannot be sold to 
eastern people because they do not understand it and 
they will not believe that it is true. 

This high country is familiar to members of the Colo- 
rado Mountain Club and is visited by a few travelers 
each year, but is beyond the reach of the average tour- 
ist, and the mass of the people do not know of its exist- 
ence. This attitude of mind which refuses to believe 
any part of the country different from the part that 
they know is largely responsible for this ignorance on 
the part of the general public. 

If the artist-photographer would visit the high moun- 
tains with the idea of interpreting this wonderful 
country as it is, with an humble desire to feel its true 
spirit and to get something of this spirit into his pictures, 
and not to imitate the ideals developed in the low- 
lands, we might have some really great mountain- 
pictures. 

KENNETH Hart Ley. 

Cotorapo Sprines, Coro, 
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THIRD PRIZE 
HOME-PORTRAITS 


RUTH 


Reproductions of Autochromes 


A VALUED subscriber has sent the Editor a copy of a 
well-known English illustrated weekly which contains 
a series of reproductions of autochromes of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona made by an American photographer. 
Our candid opinion is asked, and we do not hesitate to 
give it. These printed reproductions are presumably 
facsimiles of the original autochromes but, apparently, 
the utmost skill was not exercised in the process of re- 
producing them. The publishers of the English weekly 
may declare to the contrary, for the photographic repro- 
ductions in this popular publication are usually of the 
finest quality and workmanship. As to the autochrome 
originals, all we can say is that they are examples of 
wretched photography—in focusing and composition. 
This is not surprising, for their author is virtually un- 
known in America as a photographer, and the name does 
not appear in the catalogs or lists of any of the numerous 
photographic exhibitions held in America. 

As to facsimile reproductions of autochromes of the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, we are reliably informed 
that a prominent American illustrated monthly maga- 
zine will publish, at an early date, a large number of 
reproductions of Fred Payne Clatworthy’s autochromes 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


of the Grand Canyon of Arizona, which, as mentioned 
in April PHoto-Era MaGazing, are simply superb, in 
every respect, and are highly creditable to Mr. Clat- 
worthy’s rare artistic skill as a photographer and an 
autochromist. As for their promised reproductions, 
they are likely to be eminently satisfactory, for the 
publishers lack neither the skill nor the necessary funds 
to ensure the finest possible result. 


He Has Said It! 


“T HAVE given all photo-magazines of this country 
and England the once over, and I can say that Puoto- 
Era Maaazine is the best of all.” 

H. E. Apams. 


A Sudden Change of Expression 


Ir was in the drawing-class at the school. 

“Sargent was a great artist,” said the teacher. 
“With one stroke he could change a smiling face into 
a sorrowful one.” “That ain’t nothin’,” piped up 
Johnny. “Me mother does that to me lots of times.” 

Exchange. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


THE AQUAPLANE GIRL 


Advanced Competition—Summer-Sports 
Closes June 30, 1921 


ALTHOUGH experienced workers know that photog- 
raphy may be enjoyed throughout the year, the fact 
remains that most camerists confine their picture- 
making to the summer-months. In great measure, 
this is due to lack of time or opportunity during other 
months of the year. Without a doubt, June, July, 
August and September are the months in which camera- 


PAUL M. ELDER 


work is at its height. Weather-conditions and vaca- 
tions are contributing factors; and even those who 
cannot leave the city, have an opportunity to get 
out of doors with a camera. 

There is so much subject-material, everywhere, 
during the summer-months, that it is very difficult to 
decide what part of it to select for a competition. 
After careful consideration, we decided that “Summer- 
Sports” would appeal to our friends and that it would 
be a welcome change. That there are many clever 
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makers of sport-pictures was shown convincingly in 
the “‘Winter-Sports” Competition which brought to 
light many excellent photographs from new workers. 
We see no reason why these same contributors, and 
many others, should not be able to do as well, or better, 
in the present competition. 

It should be remembered that the camerist has every- 
thing in his favor during the summer-months. The 
actinic value of light is at its best, he may go about in 
physical comfort and his subject-material is not hard 
to find. Although a reflecting-camera is to be pre- 
ferred, it should not be assumed that pictures of sum- 
mer-sports cannot well be made with other types of 
cameras. A few moments spent in reading the instruc- 
tion-book, or a good book on general photography, or 
one devoted to the question of exposure, will reveal that 
even a box-form camera may be used under favorable 
conditions. Of course, to photograph a baseball in 
flight or a speed-boat tearing through the water is too 
much to expect of a moderate-priced equipment; but 
then, a game of croquet or other “‘quiet”’ sport will be as 
acceptable to the jury, provided that the picture pos- 
sesses technical and artistic merit. However, most 
folding hand-cameras are equipped with shutters that 
are of sufficient speed to enable the camerist to make 
pictures of virtually all summer-sports. Even in 
cases where the great speed of the subject might deter 
the worker from making the exposure, there is usually 
a viewpoint from which to obtain a picture that will not 
show motion. 

Vest-pocket cameras are very effective in making 
pictures of summer-sports. They are small, light and 
fitted with lens-and-shutter equipments that will 
enable the camerist to “stop” all but the very fastest 
subject. A distinct advantage of the vest-pocket 
outfit is its portability, and, for that very reason, it is 
more apt to be “taken along” to be used when occasion 
offers. The heavy, cumbersome tripod-outfit is out 
of place and more likely to be injured than to make a 
picture. A camera that may be manipulated quickly, 
that is reasonably well-equipped with a lens-and- 
shutter combination and that may be carried: easily, is 
the outfit to use, if possible. ; 

In this competition, as in all competitions, the 
worker must seize the psychological moment when the 
subject is at its best, to press the shutter-release. 
Certain forms of summer-sports are difficult to photo- 
graph, and the camerist will be compelled to think and 
to act quickly. For example, let us suppose that we 
are watching a motor-boat race. One of the boats is 
rounding the first buoy in a sparkling flash of leaping 
spray and foam-flecked wake. Is this the psychologi- 
cal moment? Perhaps, it would be better to wait to 
photograph this same boat as she spurts down the home 
stretch, and to victory. To my mind, the burden 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of the camerist to 
make the right selection. It depends upon the thought 
that the worker aims to portray. If he intends merely 
to record a speeding motor-boat, that is one thing; 
but if he wishes to combine a picture of the boat 
with the excitement of a close finish in the race, 
that is another matter. The same thing might 
be said with regard to a number of other summer- 
sports, such as base-ball, track-meets, polo, swim- 
ming, tennis, yacht-racing, auto-racing and the ever- 
popular horse-race. 

However, although some summer-sport pictures will 
come under the general heading of speed-pictures, 
yet, the camerist should remember that the jury is 
not interested in a speed-picture unless it tells a story 
convincingly about a summer-sport. In short, no 
matter how fine a speed-picture the camerist might 


send in, it will not be accepted simply because it is an 
excellent photograph. It must depict a summer- 
sport, first; and, then, the factor of speed may become 
apparent, but of secondary importance only. 

In considering the subject of this competition, the 
worker should not conclude that sport-pictures must 
be confined to races and games. A moment’s reflection 
will reveal many summer-activities which may be 
included in this competition. For example: canoeing, 
hiking, fishing, clam-digging, picking flowers, bird- 
study, hunting butterflies, camping,  tether-ball, 
croquet, ring-toss, quoits and a number of other 
pastimes that vacationists might devise. True, 
these may not be sports in the commonly accepted 
sense; but they are eligible under the general heading 
of summer activities that involve the element of sport. 
In short, we wish to make this competition broad 
enough to reflect, pictorially, in artistic compositions, 
the life and pleasures of the summer-season. 

The camerist must needs be governed by circum- 
stances and by environment. Obviously, if he lives in 
the middle west, many miles from a large body of water, 
he cannot make pictures of a motor-boat race. How- 
ever, there are summer-sports in his part of the country 
that will be welcomed by the jury just as heartily as 
though the maker lived on the Atlantic seaboard. 
In this connection, it might be pointed out that 
there may be sports in remote corners of our large 
country that some of us never heard of before. Any 
worker who can send us a picture of this sort and 
combine with it the requirements of good technique 
and composition will be making a valuable contribution 
to this competition. 

Let me say just a word with regard to an unfortunate 
tendency among many vacationists. There is no 
denying the appeal that new friends and acquaintances 
make, as we meet them during our vacations at the 
seashore or in the mountains; but, in most cases, in a 
few months, the appeal has spent its force and, instead 
of an interesting pictorial record of our travels, we 
have but a collection of persons that we soon forget 
and mean nothing photographically. Mind you, I am 
not discouraging the making of pictures of the family 
and of friends; but I do wish to call attention to the 
wasted opportunities to make pictures of places that 
we visit so that years afterward we may turn the leaves 
of the photo-album with pleasure and profit. 

One amateur of my acquaintance, and an excellent 
photographer, returned from a trip to Yellowstone 
Park. I asked him to show me the pictures that he 
made of that wonderful region. He did so, and to my 
amazement and regret I found that virtually every 
picture included a group. Even when he made a 
photograph of Old Faithful, the famous geyser, he was 
possessed to include five persons in such a manner as 
to partly obscure the geyser as its mighty stream shot 
up into the air. In short, his Yellowstone Park trip 
netted him, photographically, a series of group- 
pictures with the marvels of this remarkable region 
always in the background. The persons that composed 
these groups may die or be forgotten and then, what 
has my friend left? Had he confined his skill to photo- 
graphing the natural wonders of the park, he would 
possess a beautiful collection of pictures that would 
be a pleasure to him and to his friends as long as he 
lived and to others after his death. 

In every competition, let each worker determine to 
make a picture that will live; that will carry an appeal 
to the beholder so long as the paper upon which it 
is printed holds together. The best is none too good 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 

but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in Pooto-ErA MaGazIng, or in 

books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Asigned statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2144 x 314 
to and including 314 x 5}% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different sulideets, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. ; 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PaHoto-Era Macazing, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7%. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed February 28, 1921 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: Roberto R. Moya. 


Honorable Mention: John J. Griffiths, Anton Berest, 
Roger B. Hernandez, M. Toyoda, Paul H. M. Vander- 
bilt, James B. Warner. 


The Beginner and His Vacation 


Ir is not too early for the beginner to give some 
thought to his photographic vacation. I am 
assuming that he is eager to devote his summer- 
vacation to photographic work; not to the exclusion 
of other pleasures, but rather as an aid to enjoy 
these the more. Of course, in many cases, the be- 
ginner will be unable to determine where and when 
he may go; but there are some who have it in their 
power to decide whether the vacation-days shall 
be spent at the seashore or in the mountains. 
Whenever it is possible to do so, a part of the coun- 
try should be selected that will enable the beginner 
to find ample pictorial material at his disposal. 

In all probability, the greatest difficulty will be 
that of too many subjects; and the beginner will 
attempt each and every one with indifferent success. 
If he has no especial preference, he should begin 
with the determination to master one subject at a 
time. 

On the other hand, if he knows that he prefers 
marines to landscapes, he should not waste precious 
time in the attempt to make pictures of a subject 
that is of no real interest to him. However, every 
beginner should make up his mind at the outset 
to know something of the general classifications of 
pictures so that if he should be called upon to make 
a marine, landscape, outdoor-portrait, speed-pic- 
ture or group, he could do so with credit to himself. 
It should be-remembered that no one can become a 
specialist until he knows enough about his subject 
to determine which branch of it he likes the best. 

Perhaps, a true story of a beginner of my acquaint- 
ance will make my point clear. Last summer, the 
friend in question decided that he would make his 
vacation-days count heavily in his photographic 
experience. He chose a summer-resort on the Maine 
coast which combined the advantages of the sea and 
the woods. He stated to me that he was in the 
position of Kipling’s “‘The Ship that Found Her- 
self.” That is, he was “new” and his camera was 
new and he had not met the open sea of practical 
photographic experience. Moreover, he was not 
sure of his photographic strength when the test 
might come. To train himself to meet all manner of 
technical conditions of wind and weather, my friend 
arranged a course of procedure that would be sure 
to involve him, sooner or later, in every photographic 
storminthecalendar. He stipulated on his schedule 
that he must make a certain number of pictures 
every day, rain or shine; that he must separate 
these required exposures into landscapes, marines, 
portraits, groups and speed-pictures; that he must 
do his own developing and printing; and that he 
should receive no assistance of any kind. This 
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MY RED CANOE 


plan was carried out to the letter over a period of 
one month; and, when this beginner returned from 
his vacation, he “‘had found himself” photograph- 
ically. Because of his determination and desire 
to be successful, he got more out of photography and 
more out of life in general. Undoubtedly, some of 
his pictures will appear in photographic exhibitions 
in a very few months. He knows what he can do 
and he is able to determine accurately the branch 
of photography in which he desires to specialise 
and in which he will do his best work. 

Of course, there is the beginner who, from the 
moment that the new camera is in his hands, knows 
exactly what he wishes to do and does it; but I 
am afraid that he is the exception and not the rule. 
In nearly every case, there seems to be a period of 
“*finding oneself’’ photographically. Itis to make 
this experience as short and profitable as possible 
that I suggest the advisability to spend the vacation- 
days where the beginner may have every oppor- 
sg tunity to determine his own photographic future. 

The greater the variety of subject-material, the 
better. 
The beginner will do well to join a camera-club, if 
. one is available, and to go on all photographic out- 
ings. This suggestion is of special value to those 
who may have neither the time nor the opportunity 
to leave the city during the summer-months. It 
is a pleasure to call attention to the rejuvenation 
of the camera-clubs in every part of the United 
States and Canada. There is a determination in 
all quarters to welcome the beginner and to help 
him to photographic success. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the prac- 
tical value of doing one’s own photo-finishing. 
Tank-devélopment by daylight has removed the 


ROBERTO R. MOYA 


strongest objection to doing the work; and, in fact, 
it is a welcome change in the daily life at a summer- 
resort or camp. A roll of film exposed during the 
day may be developed in the evening and, thus, an 
immediate opportunity is given the beginner to note 
the relation between exposure and the resulting 
negative. Moreover, he is not kept in doubt with 
regard to his work. Within a few hours he can dis- 
cover his mistakes and avoid them the next day. 
Often, to wait a week or ten days would result dis- 
astrously if a serious blunder were being made in 
manipulating the camera. In short, if the beginner 
does his own developing and printing, he can bal- 
ance his books, photographically, at the end of the 
day’s business.” 

In conclusion, let me assure the beginner that these 
suggestions are based upon practical experience; 
and that, if he will follow them out, in whole or in 
part, he will make rapid progress and enjoy the 
experience. It is very far from drudgery to the 
person who is really serious and eager to make good 
pictures. As I have said many times, it is better 
not to make the attempt at all than to “‘dabble”’ 
in photography with no credit to oneself. It 
requires a very little extra thought and effort to 
make good pictures. Is it not worth while? 


A. &. 


Notice to Beginners 


THE pages of Pooto-Era MaGazine contain helpful 
articles on pictorial photography and on technique— 
written not only by the Editor in his department, 
“Our Illustrations,” but by others throughout each 
issue of the magazine. There are also very instructive 
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NATURE'S MIRROR JAMES B. WARNER 


articles from the pens of such experts as W. S. Davis, 
Frederick C. Davis, Winn W. Davidson and others. 
Most of our advanced workers show by the improve- 
ment of their work—as exhibited in these pages— 
that they read our words and advice conscientiously 
and profitably. Unfortunately, there are some who 
neglect to read PHoto-Era MaAGazine carefully and, 
by the constantly recurring faults in their pictures, 
indicate that they do not profit by the advice that 
Puoto-Era Maaazine offers, from month to month. 
From now on, no pictures will be considered eligible 
in these competitions, that show continued ignorance 
of the rules of composition referred to in these pages, 
particularly in the department, “Our Illustrations.” 
That department is written for the special benefit of 
those whose work is faulty or capable of improvement. 
There are certain contributors in the Beginners’ De- 
partment whose entries, from month to month, show 
no visible improvement in matters that are being con- 
stantly pointed out by the Editors, such as children 
dressed in glaring white and photographed in the 
brilliant sun—producing an effect at once harsh, dis- 
agreeable and inartistic, besides being bad technically; 
an outdoor-group with each member looking directly 
into the camera, and with mouths open as well; out- 
door-genres with background playing a bewildering 
jazz-tune; single outdoor-figures posed against a dis- 
tracting background of fence-rails or trellis, etc.; a 
view of water and shore in contrasting tones without 
detail or gradations. 

For these reasons, the entries in the February com- 


HONORABLE MENTION 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


petition, although numerous, were not considered 
favorably by the Jury, and, consequently, no first 
prize was awarded. The participants in the Be- 
ginners’ Competition will receive little profit or en- 
couragement if prizes are awarded according to merit, 
when the merit happens to be of a low standard. 
Hereafter, the verdict will not be, “Which of these 
two pictures is the less objectionable,” but “Which 
of these two has the more merit;” for a picture that 
has very little merit—although by comparison the 
best of the entire lot of entries in this competition— 
will be ignored, even if it means that no prizes at all 
shall be awarded. This competition is conducted with 
a view to benefit its participants whose efforts are not 
on so high a plane as that of the advanced workers, 
but where, nevertheless, real merit is shown. There- 
fore, participants in the Beginners’ Competition should 
make it their business to read PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE 
carefu ly and seek to apply its words of counsel and 
advice. 

Participants ought to have sufficient intelligence to 
know whether or not they have been successful in 
producing pictures of at least a fair degree of merit; 
otherwise the pictures must not be entered in this 
competition. If sent, they will only be returned— 
even without a word of comment—provided, of course, 
the necessary return-postage has been sent. It must 
be evident to such workers that to submit prints with- 
out real merit means a useless expenditure of time, 
money and effort. 

W. A. F. 
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THE GQRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Printing-Efficiency: Developing Bromide- and 
Gaslight-Prints 


“Wuar is the best developer for Bromide- and Gas- 
light-prints?”” There is no doubt that it is the one 
recommended by the makers of the particular paper 
used, as they, knowing the exact nature of the emulsion, 
are able by careful experiments to arrive at a develop- 
ing-formula that will bring out the best qualities of the 


paper. 

Either M.Q. or Amidol may be used with equal suc- 
cess, and we append our own formula with instructions 
for mixing. The only alterations that should ever be 
made are, when necessary, to dilute the developer, and 
to increase the proportion of potassium bromide. A 
well-restrained dilute developer gives fine warm-black 
colors on the soft grade gaslight, and a well-restrained 
normal strength developer is the one most suitable for 
developing Bromide-prints to that greenish color which 
gives such nice sepias in the hypo-alum toning-bath. 
In both these cases the exposure must be on the full 
side, but printers should bear in mind that (excepting 
in special cases) correct exposure followed by full de- 
velopment (i.e. development carried on until the image 
ceases to gain in depth) produces pure black images of 
fine quality especially suitable for Sulphide toning. No 
useful purpose can be served by unduly prolonging 
development, indeed it may introduce fog, but the 
practised printer will know by experience when to stop 
development. Generally speaking, a Bromide-print 
should be fully developed in two minutes, and a gas- 
light-print (excepting the soft grade) in one minute. 
The time of appearance of the image is not a reliable 
guide, as it varies so much according to the quality of 
the negative used, and the temperature of the developer. 

There is one chemical in the developers that calls 
for special mention, and that is sodium sulphite. It is 
not a good plan to make up a stock-solution of this in 
bulk (as many Amidol-users do) and keep it any length 
of time as it deteriorates in solution. We therefore 
advise freshly made sulphite solution for all developers. 
In order to obtain blue-black images on gaslight paper, 
some workers reduce the proportion of potassium bro- 
mide; but we do not recommend that less than ten 
grains be used in twenty ounces of developer. 


Metol-Hydrokinone Developer 


(Double Strength) 
ere 16 grains or 2 grammes. 


Sodium sulphite cryst.... loz. “ 55 


Sodium carbonate cryst.. 1 “ * 55 sé 
Potassium bromide... .. 20 grains “ . 
Water to make......... 200zs. “ 1 litre. 


In about fifteen ounces of warm water dissolve the 
Metol, then add the hydrokinone and sulphite, and 
when dissolved add the carbonate and bromide. Make 
up to twenty ounces with cold water and bottle off in 
full, well-corked bottles. 

For Bromides, add equal volume of water; for gas- 
light-prints use full strength for the vigorous and nor- 
mal grades, but diluted for the soft grade. 


Amidol Developer 


Sodium sulphite........ lj ozs. or 60 grammes. 
50 grs. “ 
Potassium bromide ..... 10grs. “ 1 
Water to make......... 20 ozs. “ litre. 


In about eighteen ounces of tepid water dissolve the 
sulphite, then add the Amidol and Bromide, make up 
to twenty ounces and use within three days. Dilute 
only when developing prints on the soft-grade gaslight- 
paper. Rajar, Ltd. 


Focusing in Enlarging 


WHEN making enlargements, it is easiest to focus 
with the lens wide open; for then the image on the 
easel will appear as brilliantly illuminated as is possible, 
says a-writer in Kodakery. 

If the sharpest enlargement that the negative can 
yield is desired, a sheet of white paper, of about the 
same thickness as-the bromide paper on which the 
enlargement is to be made, should be placed on the 
easel and the image focused on this. When the image 
appears sharp the bromide paper is substituted for 
the white paper and the exposure made with the lens 
stopped down to F/16. For the sharpest obtainable 
results, glossy or smooth bromide paper must be used, 
as rough-surface paper does not render sharp lines 
wholly sharp. 

This method, of focusing as nearly as possible on 
the exact plane where the emulsion-side of the bromide 
paper will lie and making the exposure with the lens 
stopped down, is often used for making small enlarge- 
ments; those, for instance, that are not larger than 
5x7; but for larger pictures such sharp focusing is 
rarely employed unless the negative from which the 
enlargement is to be made is not sharp. 

When enlargements are to be made from unsharp 
negatives—some of which make large pictures that 
are very attractive—a good way to focus is to place 
a sharp negative in the enlarging-camera and focus 
this on the easel. After the focus has been obtained 
this negative is removed and the one from which the 
picture is to be made is put in its place. 

After having made many enlargements, of various 
sizes, the writer prefers to focus directly on the easel, 
without making any allowance for the thickness of the 
bromide paper, and to make the exposure through the 
largest lens-stop. The resulting pictures are not 
quite as sharp as those obtained by the method de- 
scribed above, but the effects are generally considered 
more pleasing, especially when the pictures are viewed, 
as large pictures should be, at a distance of a few feet. 

A picture that is framed and hung on the wall must, 
in order to be effective, convey its message briefly, 
without elaboration of detail. In an impressive pict- 
ure, as in a well-told story, minute detail is sacrificed 
so that the attention will be centered on the point of 
interest. 

Those who prefer the pictorial suggestion conveyed 
by blended lines and masses of light and shade, to the 
pictorial explanation conveyed by minutely sharp 
lines and fine detail, can easily produce such effects 
from sharp as well as from unsharp negatives. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


A CHARMING little fellow, but too obviously posed. 
The rather delightfully imitative mature position is 
belied by the complacent disinterestedness in the 
expression of the face, and by the very babyish spread- 
ing of the tiny fingers as they hold the indistinguishable 
object. It is regrettable that the occupation of the 
youngster is not in such complete harmony with his 
mode of dress as is the box on which he sits. By the 
way; isn’t he a trifle too near the right edge of the box 
for comfort? In this picture, a definite background 
that would give atmosphere to the composition could 
have been used to decided advantage. As it stands, 
the background would greatly be improved by the 
removal of that beginning of a shadow at the extreme 
right. Both that and the dark shadow further down 
the print simply will catch and hold the eye. 

Y. Rus. 


ALTHOUGH the general arrangement of the subject 
of the picture offered for criticism is very pleasing, 
the background and the sitter do not seem to be in 
harmony. The child was too evidently posed for the 
occasion, as shown by a slight stiffness and prominence 
of the right hand and the awkward crossing of the left 
leg, which seems hardly natural for a youngster so 
engaged. Hada smaller box and one without unsightly 
lettering been used, the effect and balance would have 
been better. Trimming the shadow from the right side 
and about half an inch from the top would bring the 
principal point of interest into a stronger position. I 
believe that slightly more foreground would be an 
improvement, though care should be taken to avoid 
the light-struck edge and corner shown here. The 
tones are good with the exception of that of the two 
buttons on the left shoulder which are too light. 

Joun C. CLEMENT. 


In many respects, especially in the lighting, the 
picture is good. There is a decided incongruity be- 
tween the subject and the background, which looks 
like one used in studios for portrait-work. If this is a 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


portrait, the costume, posture and seat are inappropriate; 
if it is not a portrait, the background should harmonise 
better with the “back-yardy” effect produced by the 
overalls and box. The pose, especially of the legs, 
lacks in spontaneity, and I am sure that the little 
fellow fell to his left just after the exposure was made. 
His evident interest in what he holds drew my eyes to 
the object of his gaze, and I was disappointed not to 
be able to make out exactly what it was. The effect 
would have been more pleasing, had the operator 
called him and exposed the negative during the re- 
sultant momentary upward glance. 
Frank P. Smarr. 


The Razor-Hone and Photography 


Tuose readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine who shave 
themselves with the old-fashioned razor, may profit 
from the following suggestions. At certain seasons of 
the year, and in dry regions where there is much dust 
in the air, great difficulty is often experienced in keeping 
a proper cutting-edge on the razor. Fine particles of 
silicious matter get into the beard and, if not washed 
out very carefully, quickly turn the edge of the razor. 

A leather-strop is not sufficient for restoring the lost 
edge, and it is necessary to use a stone much oftener 
than the irate shaver may suspect. My preference is 
still for the old Swaty stone. As it is sufficiently soft 
for the purpose, it soon wears smooth and is without 
effect on the razor. By grinding the surface on pow- 
dered emery, the stone is soon rendered as good as new; 


and here the photographic part of the operation comes 
in. 

We have all heard that by grinding two sheets of 
glass together with emery-powder between them, we 
can quickly secure two pieces of finely-ground glass at 
a minimum of expense. I have found that there are 
often slight inequalities in the thickness of the glass 
which detract seriously from the quickness of the 
operation—in fact, I prefer to buy my glass already 
ground. 

But the smooth Swaty stone must be roughened, so 
I sprinkle some emery-powder on a sheet of glass and 
proceed to grind with the razor-stone. Regardless of 
the speed of the operation, I get one sheet of ground- 
glass absolutely without extra effort. 

The glass will not be finished at one operation, but 
can be Saved over till the stone needs roughening again. 
The partly-ground glass makes a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for grained zinc in developing carbon-prints. 
The prints do not slide around on it so easily as they do 
on plain glass. 

Wixn W. Davipson. 


Our Mistaken Contributing Critics 


WE wish to call the attention of Our Contributing 
Critics to a letter from Kenneth Hartley elsewhere in 
this issue. It is a letter which it will be well to read 
carefully because it is written by a practical photogra- 
pher and one well-known to readers of Paoto-ERa 
MAGAZINE. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Our Illustrations 


Tue Pittsburgh Salon is to be sincerely congratulated 
in having so capable an artist, critic and writer, as 
John Paul Edwards, furnish a review of its eighth 
annual display. The readers of this magazine are 
equally favored. The Editor, as well as our readers 
and Mr. Edwards, himself, regrets that not more 
space could be allotted to the reviewer's analysis of 
the pictures of this highly creditable exhibition, also 
that the bromoils of Dr. Chaffee, Mr. Kales and Mr. 
Archer, as halftoned, do not appear to better advantage. 
They were reproduced from copies of the original 
prints courteously supplied by President Reiter. It 
was the best that could be done in the circumstances. 
In the absence of illustrations, prints of a number of 
other well-known exhibitors had to be omitted, such as 
Messrs. Macnaughtan, Pratt, Weston, Fleckenstein, 
Tausig, Kilmer, Ruzicka, Dickson, Wierum, Frittita, 
Mettee, Neeson, Reiter and Mrs. Cassidy—mentioned 
favorably by Mr. Edwards. Fine representative 
examples of their work have appeared in PHoto-Era 
Maaaztne during the past few years, and can be easily 
looked up by our readers who are regular subscribers. 

The editorial choice of ““Summer-Breezes” to adorn 
the front-cover this month—see also page 229—un- 
doubtedly will be generally approved, especially as 
Mr. Edwards considers it “‘a charming, simple land- 
scape—simple in conception, beautifully executed— 
is one outstanding picture of the salon.” The Editor 
endorses his opinion of this superb figure in landscape, 
as well as of the other salon-pictures that decorate 
the pages of this issue. Data for pictures on pages 
220 to 229 are as follow: 

‘Frayne Williams”; Studio; October, 3 p.m.; north 
light; 8 x 10 Seneca View-Camera; 1414-inch Wollensak 
Verito; stop, F/8; 3 seconds; Eastman Portrait Film; 
Metol-Hydrokinone; Palladiotype. 

“Le Puy, Haute Loire’; September; 344 x 414 Adams 
Minex; 54-inch Ross Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 
Seed Ortho; M. Q. Tank; Barnet White Ordinary; 
bromoil-process. 

“Wexford Village”; Wexford, Pa., May, 10 a.m.; 
hazy sunlight; 314 x 414 Seneca; rapid rectilinear lens; 
stop, F/8; K1 color-screen; 14 second; Orthonon Plate; 
M. Q.; Azo copy from Bromoil original. 

“Draped Study”; In Ruth St. Denis Studio, Los 
Angeles; October, 3 P.M.; good light; 3144x414 San- 
derson; 7-inch Wollensak Verito; stop, F/5.6; 1/5 
second; Standard Polychrome; pyro-acetoné, tray; 
gum image over Rough Illingworth Bromide. 

The Editor is glad that Mr. William S. Davis selected 
so hackneyed a subject to illustrate his article as 
appears on page 231. It shows how it can be saved by 
artistic treatment. Yet, despite his demonstration of 
a method to obtain from the original negative a print 
of eminently poetic and atmospheric quality, there 
undoubtedly will be many readers who prefer the 
original, straight print, page 231, to the “finished 
.product,” page 233—and vice versa. The Editor’s 
personal choice? It is the improved print. 

The Editorial policy of this magazine is that writers 
for its pages on any photographic topic must be practi- 


cal workers of recognised photographic ability. This 
was stipulated in the case of Mr. August Krug, who 
first appeared as a photographic writer in Paoto-Era 
MaGazine several years ago; and not until the publi- 
cation, in. this issue, of Part Five of his instructive 
series of articles, “Fundamentals of Print-Criticism 
and Appreciation”’—begun in January, 1921—did 
specimens of his photographic skill appear in these 
pages. See pages 237, 238 and 242. 

Not for some time have PHoto-Era readers been fa- 
vored with examples of J. H. Field’s poetically charming 


work. “A Bit of Nature,” page 244, is a welcome 
reminder of the time 
“When Spring unlocks the flowers 
To paint the laughing soil.” 


After the picture-lover has sufficiently admired this 
delightful scene, he should turn his attention to the 
pictorial design—of the much-used diagonal form— 
and note how simple, after all, and how spontaneous, 
is Mr. Field’s real bit of nature. Note, too, the gently 
inclining lines of the objects at the left and the right 
of the picture, and the deftly created balance of light 
and dark, and the resultant unity which is a distin- 
guishing feature of this well-ordered composition. 

Although R. L. Cline’s picture of the little lady, page 
245, has not the ear-marks of a home-portrait, it was 
accorded Honorable Mention in the home-portraits 
competition, February, this year. It appealed to the 
jury by its artistic arrangement, the child’s natural 
and pleasing expression and the generally excellent 
craftsmanship. Data: At home in dining-room; 
October, 1920; bright; 314 x 5144 Compact Graflex; 
7-inch Wollensak Velostigmat Series II F/4.5; stop, 
F/4.5; 1/10 second; Hammer Ortho; tank-developed 
with pyro; printed on Azo E double weight; developed 
with Elon Hydro. 

High and higher the Editor ascended one of the 
twin-towers of the Cologne Cathedral, in April, 1903, 
until he reached the base of the sculptured Gothic 
spire and it was “Verboten” to go any farther. Looking 
up towards the apex of the long, converging lines of 
open-tracery work, I experienced a thrill of wonder 
at this achievement of man’s handiwork, while below, 
boomed the giant Kaiserglocke (emperor’s bell) which, 
according to reports circulated in this country during 
the Great War, was taken down and, on account of its 
bronze, was utilised by the Germans for the making 
of cannon. But the incident never happened. Decid- 
ing to prepare a memento of the unusual view looking 
upwards, I opened my folding Kodak, placed it on its 
back and, in a few seconds, had secured a perpetual 
souvenir. The eventual result was not only a techni- 
cally fairly good picture, but it has served to recall 
to my mind the thrilling sensation I had in one of the 
world’s few great masterpieces of Gothic architecture. 
Data: April 28, 1903; forenoon; good light; 5x7 
Folding Cartridge Kodak; 7-inch Voigtlinder No. 3a, 
series III, Collinear; stop, F/18; exposure, 6 seconds; 
Eastman N. C. Film; pyro; P. M. C. Bromide en- 
largement. 

It was because the United States felt the need of a 
man as chief executive of the type of Abraham Lincoln, 
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that the name of America’s great and martyred presi- 
dent was mentioned so frequently during the recent 


World War. But many loyal Americans were much 
disturbed when they saw his portrait placed side by 
side with that of Woodrow Wilson, and grew enthu- 
siastic over the erection of the Lincoln Memorial— 
that massive, dignified and inspiring structure com- 
pleted recently in Potomac Park at the nation’s 
capital. The photograph by Carl Kattelmann, made 
in that worker’s happiest vein, is admirable in its 
setting of a picturesque sky, and, in feeling, suggests 
his superb picture of Mount Vernon, published in 
February 1916 PHoto-Era. Data: October; storm 
approaching from northeast; 8 x 10 Eastman View 
Camera; Wollensak Velostigmat lens; Eastman Com- 
mercial Ortho Film; color-screen; no exposure stated. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue results in the “Home-Portraits” competition 
were uneven in comprehension and quality. True, a 
more difficult task could not be assigned to PHoto-Era 
workers. That must be clear to any one who appreci- 
ates the difficulties with regard to the management of 
setting, illumination and general technique. In 
some instances, the home-accessories were too numerous 
and obtrusive, whereas in others the authors’ signed 
declaration was the only evidence that the portraits 
had been made in the home. Two entries of the latter 
kind were accepted and honored by the jury. They 
were Millie Hoops’ portrait of a little boy and Mr. 
Cline’s portrait of a little girl. 

The first prize was awarded to a gum-print by Alice 
G. Baumann, the portrait having been made on what 
appears to be a porch, at Lucerne, Switzerland. (The 
photographer lives with her parents at their permanent 
home in Switzerland.) The portrait, with its semi- 
outdoor setting, is superb. Page 251. Everything, 
even to the expression of the sitter, has been managed 
with exceeding skill, harmony and taste. There is 
not a harsh note, not an intruding accessory; and the 
vine, which serves to diffuse and soften the light, is a 
valuable adjunct in its subdued appearance. 

The handsome portrait of a boy (“Robert Henry’’), 
page 252, made a hit with the jury. Small wonder! 
The child was posed in the sun-parlor of the home, 
the windows were judiciously screened, resulting in a 
remarkably pleasing illumination that yielded a fine 
plastic effect. The head appears, therefore, as a round 
object, instead of a flat one so commonly represented. 
How well the dark tie supports the mass of dark hair! 
A light-colored one would have produced an unhappy 
opposite effect. The student in portraiture will please 
observe, moreover, that these prize-winners have 
placed the sitter so that ample space remains at the 
side towards which the face is slightly turned, and not 
directly in the middle of the picture-space as is some- 
times done in the above-mentioned circumstances. Data: 
February; bright cloudy; 3A Special Kodak; Zeiss- 
Kodak lens with portrait lens and Wolfe Artistic lens 
attached; made at two feet and eight inches; stop, 
F/8; one second; Eastman roll-film; tank; Azol; 
enlarged on Wellington B. B. 

The portrait made convincingly within the home is 
by Herbert J. Harper, page 253. The plants behind 
and at each side of the sitter may appear as objec- 
tionable accessories to some of our critical readers; 
but they are needed to impart the necessary home- 
character to the portrait. They constitute con- 


vincing proofs of the performance. Placed, as they are, 
against the lighted windows, they produce a slightly 


disturbing effect, it is true; but the little girl is so sub- 
stantially portrayed, and conspicuously placed, that she 
manages to hold the center of the stage. Although 
she is photographed against the light (contre-~jour) the 
result is pleasing, natural and plastic. Data: Feb- 
ruary, 3 P.M.; bright; 5 x 7 Seneca N. I. View; 84-inch 
Wollensak Velostigmat Series II; stop, F/4.5; one 
second; Eastman’s Portrait Film; Monomet-Hydro; 
enlarged on Artura Carbon Black, Extra Heavy. 


Beginners’ Competition 


TuE picture of a man propelling a canoe, by Mr. 
Moya, is a really meritorious performance; but it so 
happens that the printed halftone, as shown on page 
257, shows pleasing opposites of light and dark, whereas 
the original print is disagreeably contrasty. The 
principal object is placed judiciously in an attractive 
setting of stream and receding banks. Even so, a 
wee bit could be spared from the lower edge of the 
picture without detriment. Data: Licking River, Ky.; 
July, 4.30 p.m.; bright sunlight; 9 x 12 cm. Focal 
Plane Nettel; 6-inch Steinheil lens; stop, F/6.3; 1/60 
of a second; Eastman Panchromatic plate; pyro, 
tank; contact Azo print. 

James B. Warner’s effort offers good material for a 
better picture than is shown on page 258. As has 
been expressed many times in this department, and 
elsewhere, a perfect reflection is extremely inartistic, 
and should be avoided rather than sought. Let it be 
diffused or rendered indistinct by taking advantage of 
a slight breeze which ruffles the surface of the water. 
There are other times when the reflection is less sharply 
defined than in Mr. Warner’s “Nature’s Mirror,” 
which is also too compressed and too crowded. It 
seems as if a horizontal view of this scene would yield 
a more pleasing result. With the bridge, however, 
below the center of the picture-space, the disagreeable 
black mass in the lower-right corner would be excluded. 
Perhaps, too, a different light would aid in another 
effort by Mr. Warner to utilise this promising camera- 
material. Data: Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
Calif.; January, 4 p.m.; bright sun; 3A (344 x 514) 
Kodak; 6-inch Goerz Series III lens; stop, F/16; 
one second; Eastman roll-film; Metol-Quinol; Azo. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue “Aquaplane-Girl,” by Paul M. Elder, page 
254, illustrates a sport practiced in the summer-time, 
although only good swimmers, with the requisite skill 
and daring, are suited to this form of physical exercise. 
The picture is well spaced and, like the girl on the plank, 
exceedingly well balanced. The athletic young girl 
displays daring and grace in her performance, and her 
muscular and developed figure is strikingly relieved 
against the foaming waters. Mr. Elder did his part 
admirably. Data: June afternoon; intense sunlight; 
I-A Speed Kodak; Zeiss-Kodak lens; 5-inch focus; 
Eastman N. C. Film; the model is being towed at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Our assistant critics will find it difficult to pick flaws 
with C. R. Dyer’s striking view in the Canadian 
Rockies. Faults it may have; but they are so cleverly 
screened that, as they say, he may “get away with it.” 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Story of a Duplicate Print 


AN incident in which figured the late William H. 
Rau, commercial photographer of Philadelphia and a 
Boston expert, may prove interesting to PHoto-Era 
readers. About ten years ago, Mr. X., the owner of 
a large and beautiful estate in Dover, not many miles 
from Boston, sent for Mr. Rau to make pictures of his 
summer-residence, at Dover—his horses, cows, sheep 
and dogs; also the most striking interiors, and the 
works of art—oil-paintings and statuary. It was a 
large order, requiring as it did over one gross of eight 
by ten dryplates, and three weeks of constant work. 
The plates were developed at Mr. Rau’s establishment, 
in Philadelphia, where also the prints were made. 

At the completion of this great task—during the 
month of July—which engaged Mr. Rau’s famous tech- 
nical ability, Mr. X. expressed his utmost satisfaction 
and delight, and sent the photographer a cheque, which, 
Mr. Rau told me, amounted to over one thousand dol- 
lars. To show his patron that he was not only a skilled 
technician, but a photographer with a soul, Mr. Rau, 
a month later, made a picture of a lovely scene on the 
estate—a flock of sheep grazing on the slope of a hill, 
late in the afternoon, with a pine-grove in the back- 
ground. From the negative he made a contact trans- 
parency, and from the latter an enlarged negative, 
fourteen by seventeen. A contact-print on a high- 
grade platinum paper yielded a print of startling beauty, 
which, suitably framed, Mr. Rau presented to Mr. X. 
as a mark of appreciation. The recipient was so de- 
lighted with the subject and the artistic character of 
the picture, that he requested Mr. Rau to make at once 
six duplicates, similarly framed. These Mr. X. dis- 
tributed among his friends, who appreciated them suf- 
ficiently to hang them in a conspicuous place in their 
homes. To make the gift more valuable, Mr. X. 
requested that the original negative, the transparency, 
and the enlarged negative be broken up. This was 
promptly and thoroughly done by Mr. Rau, personally. 

Not long afterwards, Mr. Y.—a neighbor of Mr. X.— 
returned from Europe, and during his first call noticed 
and admired Mr. Rau’s pictorial masterpiece. Could 
he procure a copy? “Sorry; but that is out of the 
question,” replied Mr. X., who explained that the neg- 
atives no longer existed. ‘‘Then,”’ remarked Mr. Y.— 
who was a camerist of no mean skill—‘I shall make 
my own, provided you have no objection, Mr. X.” A 
spirited discussion followed, Mr. X. believing firmly 
that Mr. Rau’s pictorial and technical skill could not 
be matched by his neighbor, and the latter having faith 
in his own ability to duplicate the picture, somehow. 
“Besides,” remarked Mr. X., “that beautiful oak at 
the right of the picture was shattered by lightning only 
a few days ago.” “That will make no difference,” re- 
plied Mr. Y. “Faking can do things you may not be 
familiar with.” To be brief, the discussion ended in 
a wager, made by Mr. X., that the thing could not be 
done. Mr. Y. accepted the challenge, but requested 
and obtained carte blanche in the entire affair. 

Two weeks had gone by, when Mr. X. was invited 
by Mr. Y. to call and see his duplicated picture of Mr. 
Rau’s pictorial achievement, the apple of Mr. X.’s eye. 
Words fail to describe his astonishment, his wonder, 


as he gazed upon the exact counterpart—picture, size, 
and frame. Hurriedly he telephoned to his wife to 
have the butler take his picture off the wall and bring 
it over. When the two pictures were placed side by 
side, Mr. X. could not tell them apart, even to the tone 
and texture of the prints. Here was a mystery, indeed! 

Having won the wager and, what was more, a perfect 
copy of the picture he so much admired, Mr. Y. con- 
sented to explain, which he did as follows. He had 
tried vainly to create a pictorial theme similar to Mr. 
Rau’s. He had even succeeded in coaxing the sheep 
into a similar pleasing group; but why pursue a method 
that failed to bring him even near the goal? Abandon- 
ing it, he decided to resort to strategy. He knew that 
one of his neighbors, Mr. A., was the proud owner of 
one of the six pictures Mr. X. had so generously dis- 
tributed, and persuaded him to let him have the use of 
it for a few days, as he wanted to show it to a number 
of personal friends whom he had invited to dinner the 
following day. These friends were well-known pic- 
torialists of Greater Boston, and had produced salon- 
pictures in various printing-processes. After the re- 
past, the gentlemen retired into the smoking-room, 
where between chartreuse and perfectos the picture— 
displayed on an easel—was admired and discussed, in 
conjunction with the subject uppermost in Mr. Y.’s 
mind—how to produce an exact duplicate, even as to 
size. Of course, the only logical way was to have some 
skilful photographer copy it; that was the opinion of 
those present. But who among the photo-specialists 
of Greater Boston was to be entrusted with this diffi- 
cult piece of work? Opinion varied, and to such an 
extent, that poor Mr. Y. was in doubt whom to select of 
the experts recommended. He thanked them, one and 
all, but withheld his final decision. The morning fol- 
lowing the conference, Mr. Y. motored to Boston and 
called upon—well, whom do you suppose? The Editor. 

Mr. Y. put the question straight to the scribe who, 
without hesitation, recommended F. A. Saunderson, of 
Bromfield Street. And Mr. Saunderson was engaged 
to do the work. Subsequent events proved the wisdom 
of the Editor’s choice. 


A Literal Interpretation 

WueEN the great collection of paintings by Roerich 
was being exhibited at the Boston Art Club, not long 
ago, a certain visitor—disappointed with this new and 
to him incomprehensible style of painting—was not 
slow to give vent to his feelings. “I call this an abomi- 
nable show!”’ he exclaimed, for he had no powers of ar- 
tistic perception. “There’s nothing in any of these 
queer-looking daubs. No sense, no beauty, no noth- 
ing,” he continued. A member of the club, who had 
been carefully studying the pictures for over an hour, 
took exception to the uncomplimentary remarks of the 
visitor and said to him, “You are wrong, my friend. 
Take the picture of that old castle you have just 
turned away from with scorn. If you do not under- 
stand the picture, you should try to find out what’s 
behind it.’’ The visitor took the hint, approached the 
picture and, turning it a little, looked behind it. Then, 
facing the club-member, he remarked, “I don’t see any- 
thing there.’’ “And you never will,” replied the other, 
turning away with a gesture of despair. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


C. K. O.—Moonlight-effects are usually made by 
photographing into the setting sun and underexposing. 
Better and more artistic effects may be obtained if 
the sun is partly obscured by clouds or trees. The 
sheen of the sun on the water should not be too dazzling 
or the result will be a confused array of white dots that 
may spoil an otherwise artistic picture. A rising sun 
may be used advantageously where conditions will 
permit, especially at the seashore. The use of a ray- 
filter is of advantage to emphasise the cloud-formations 
and to eliminate some of the too dazzling sheen of 
the water. However, if careful attention be given to 
the use of the diaphragm-stop and shutter-speed, 
beautiful effects may be had without the use of a ray- 
filter: There is always an artistic appeal about a 
good “moonlight” picture, and the making of one is 
a delight to the ambitious camerist. Few branches 
of photography offer a better opportunity to obtain 
original and striking effects. 

F. D. F.—To remove dust from plates, when 
filling plateholders, use a broad camel-hair brush; or a 
wad of clean absorbent cotton. The brush should 
always be kept clear of dust and, when not in use, 
in a place where dust cannot reach it. Beware of 
overseas’ advice to use the fleshy part of the hand! 
Think of what a clammy hand, a hot hand, a soiled 
hand, a gritty hand or a perspiring hand would do to 
the dry smooth surface of the sensitised dryplate! 

D. S. W.—A simple fixing-bath is made and 
used as follows: Hypo being very soluble it can be 
kept in a concentrated solution and diluted as required, 
not only saving time of waiting for crystals to dissolve 
when wanted immediately, but enabling one to regu- 
late the temperature of the bath by diluting with hot- 
or ice-water, according to the time of year. For a 
stock-solution, dissolve each pound of hypo in about a 
pint and a half of warm water, then add enough water 
to bring the bulk up to a quart. For use, dilute with 
equal parts of water. 

Should an acid fixing-bath be wanted, add to each 
pint of hypo a drachm of potassium meta-bisulphite, 
previously dissolved in a small amount of cool water, 
or an equivalent amount of acid-bisulphite can be 
employed. With most plates and papers, alum is not 
needed, except in very hot weather; but when required, 
dissolve one drachm of chrome alum in an ounce of 
water, and add the last thing to a pint of bath. 


D. A. C.—A good cleaning-fluid is very neces- 
sary in the photo-laboratory. Many chemical deposits 
are difficult to remove from trays and graduates by 
simple rinsing, yet it is essential to keep such utensils 
clean to avoid loss through contamination causing 
' spots and stains. The following fluid will very quickly 
remove most stains or chemical deposits from trays, 
bottles, etc., the article needing only to be rinsed with 
clear water after the fluid has done its work. 

Make up a saturated ‘solution of potassium bi- 
chromate (which will be about 1 to 10 in strength) 
and to this add slowly about one-tenth its bulk of 
common sulphuric acid, the exact proportions not 
being important so long as a strongly acid solution of 
bichromate is produced. This can be used repeatedly 
until it ceases to act. 


S. A. R.—Prints from thin negatives that 
shall not be flat and monotonous can be produced by 
using a weak and slow light in printing. Professional 
printers generally place their printing-frames (con- 
taining weak negatives covered by a sheet of ground- 
glass or tissue-paper to weaken still further the action 
of the light) in the shade. If placed in the direct sun 
together with negatives of normal density, the weak 
negative permits the light-rays to act too quickly— 
thus producing flat prints. The developing-solution 
can be bromided slightly to help produce the necessary 
contrast. Of course, the new contrast-papers, now 
on the market, also help considerably, and their use 
may be found the best means to obtain satisfactory 
prints. A weak negative will not yield a snappy 
bromide enlargement, unless skill be exercised in the 
printing and development, and in the choice of the 
most suitable printing-paper. 

F. A. A.—Coloring bromide prints in pastel is 
a process easy of accomplishment, provided a suitable 
bromide print for the purpose may be had. Any one 
practiced in drawing will find it easy to apply the pastel 
in any color to the print, which should be on a mat or 
semi-mat surface. The success or beauty of the result 
will depend entirely upon the skill of the worker. 
Many prefer this method of coloring or tinting a pho- 
tographic print, to applying watercolors. After the 
pastel-color has been applied to the print, it may be 
modified and transformed into smooth tones, with the 
aid of the finger-tip or a leather or paper stump, and 
beautiful results may thus be obtained. The finished 
print should then be fixed, which is done by holding it 
over the steam arising from boiling water. 

S. B. A—The advantage of a reflecting- 
camera lies in the fact that the image of the subject 
appears on the groundglass right-side up until the 
shutter is released. No focusing-cloth or tripod is 


required to compose each picture properly and to the~ 


best advantage. There are many excellent reflecting- 
cameras now on the market. Some foreign instruments 
fold into small compass and may be carried as easily as 
a small hand-camera. Most reflecting-cameras are 
equipped with focal-plane shutters and are used ex- 
tensively to make speed-pictures. However, these 
cameras are equally well-adapted to all forms of ama- 
teur and professional photography. Owing to the re- 
markable efficiency of the focal-plane shutter, the use of 
an anastigmat lens is virtually required to obtain satis- 
factory results. All reflecting-cameras are listed with 
high-grade lens-equipments. The selection of the lens 
depends on speed, focus and cost, and rests entirely 
with the individual camerist and his requirements. 


F. S. D.—The word ‘‘Hobby”’ is derived from 
**Hobby-horse,”’ 7.e., a wooden-horse on rockers or 
springs—a toy for children to ride. More often itis a 
horse’s head made of wood, provided with a bridle 
attached to a long, wooden stick to be used as a toy 
bestridden by the youngster. The word has long been 
used to designate a favorite pursuit or pastime or 
hobby. Thus we have such hobbies as collecting 
postage-stamps, butterflies, insects, or stuffed-birds; 
but the most popular and attractive of all hobbies is 
the practice of amateur-photography. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


2 


Announcement 


‘BeGrnninG with the July issue, 1921, we shall pub- 
lish a series of articles entitled, “My First Photo- 
graph.” Each article will consist of a reproduction 
of the very first photograph, together with its his- 
tory, made by a prominent American amateur photog- 
rapher. As this may cause a little embarrassment 
to the author of the photograph, and of the accom- 
panying story with all its interesting details, the 
Editor of Pxoro-Era Macazine will start the ball 
rolling by initiating this series of photographic experi- 
ences by presenting, in the forthcoming July issue, 
his very first photographic attempt—an_ outdoor 
group—and narrate, briefly, the hopes, feelings and 
impressions associated with this, his first attempt to 
use a camera. It is hoped that this example of per- 
sonal courage on the part of the Editor will induce 
others to disclose the secrets of their first venture in 
photography. Puoro-Era readers can then compare 
these first attempts with the authors’ achievements of 
to-day and, doubtless, will exclaim in terms commen- 
surate with their feelings, ““Great Scott! what a 
difference!” 


The B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club Annual Show 


Tue members’ annual exhibit of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union Camera Club, this year, was 
one of the best ever held in the history of this growing 
and enterprising organization. It was the general 
opinion that the exhibition, held in the Union Hall, 
April 4 to April 16, this year, was one of the best dis- 
plays of pictorial photography with which Greater 
Boston has been favored for many years. The Union 
Camera Club certainly deserves high praise for the 
great strides its members have made in artistic spirit 
and technical proficiency. 

The forty members contributed a total of two hun- 
dred and sixty-three prints, which, for the benefit of 
the Jury, were first shown arranged in classes, consist- 
ing of landscapes, portraits, genres, marines and mis- 
cellaneous. Immediately after the verdict was ren- 
dered, the prints were re-arranged as individual exhibits. 
The following prizes were awarded. 

Landscapes, first prize (Blue Ribbon), Gustav H. 
Seelig, No. 184, “‘Descriptive Winter’; second prize 
(Red Ribbon), Raymond E. Hanson, No. 120, “‘ Evening 
on the Shawsheen.”’ 

Portraits, first prize (B. R.), Louis Astrella, No. 32, 
“Mr. Kiley”; second prize (R. R.), M. L. Vincent, No. 
232, “Portrait.” 

Genres, first prize (B. R.), Henry Eichheim, No. 65, 
““Hangchow”’; second prize (R. R.), Ralph Osborne, 
No. 159, “The Dance.” 

Marines, first prize (B. R.), A. H. Manson, No. 145, 
“Bug-Eye” ; second prize (R. R. ), Ralph Osborne, 
No. 158, “‘Gloucester Fishermen.” 

Miscellaneous, first prize (B. R.), Henry Shaw, No. 
194, ‘‘Brewer-Fountain at Night”’ (Boston Common); 
~~ prize (R. R.), Herbert B. Turner, No. 226, “‘ Le 

uy. 

Honorable Mentions were awarded as follows: 
Harold E. Almy, one; Louis Astrella, four; R. A. 


Brewer, one; W. E. Buswell, three; A. S. Dockham, 
one; Henry Eichheim, two; Victor D. Elmere, three; 
Chester Grillo, one; Arthur Hammond, one; Raymond 
E. Hanson, two; E. C. Howard, one; Ralph Osborne, 
five; Osborne R. Perry, two; Joseph A. Riley, one; 
Gustav: H. Seelig, five; Henry Shaw, three; Herbert 
B. Turner, six; Paul Waitt, one; Charles G. Wells, one. 

The gold star for the outstanding picture of the 
highest merit was awarded to Henry Eichheim for his 
blue-ribbon picture, “‘ Hangchow.” 

The judges of the exhibit were Wilfred A. French, 
Ph.D., managing-editor of PHoro-EraA 
Theodore M. Dillaway, landscape-painter and Instruc- 
tor in Art in the Public Schools of Boston; F. A. 
Saunderson, photographic expert. 

The Committee on the exhibit were Harold E. Almy, 
chairman; Raymond E. Hanson, William J. Jaycock. 

The officers of the Camera Club are Herbert Bryant 
Turner, president; Louis Astrella, vice-president; C. F. 
Dodge, treasurer, and Ernest W. Gustavsen, secretary. 


Pilgrim Pageants at Plymouth 


Tuirty Passamaquoddy Indians, including William 
Neptune, their former governor, have been selected 
to set up the Indian village at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, which is to be a feature of the Pilgrim tercente- 
nary celebration next July and August. 

They will take along their wigwams, birch-bark 
canoes, costumes and war-implements, and will manu- 
facture baskets, give war- and peace-dances and take 
part in rennet This will be interesting news to 
camera visitors who may have but a slight personal 
acquaintance with the descendants of the original 
Americans. What a rare treat these Plymouth pageants 
will be to photographers! 


Mr. Wentworth’s Annual Show 


Mr. Bertranp H. Wentwortn’s annual exhibition 
of prints in Boston, U.S.A.,is always eagerly anticipated 
by members of the Society of Arts and Crafts and by 
photographers generally. This year, from March 18 
to 31, he showed thirty-four new subjects, most of them 
typical beauty-spots off the coast of Maine. They were 
in his usual artistic vein, which was characterised by 
sympathetic interpretation and clear and refined ar- 
tistry. To quote W. H. Downes, the art-editor of the 
Boston Transcript, ‘‘All of Mr. Wentworth’s work 
bears unmistakable evidence of his taste, unerring 
instinct for pictorial composition, and skill in execution. 
He is a master craftsman.’’ Mr. Wentworthis a mem- 
ber of the Society of Arts and Crafts and has received 
the Society’s bronze medal for excellence of work. 

On April 1 Mr. Wentworth concluded his Boston 
visit by showing a series of motion-pictures of marine- 
subjects and stereopticon-views in Bates Hall, Y.M.C.A. 
The subjects were rolling surf at the Island of Mon- 
hegan, pictures of fog, fishermen cleaning fish and the 
activities of the muskrat-trapper. He also read a 
personally written sketch on springtime which evinced 
his deep fondness of nature in her various moods and 
his mastery of the English language. 
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Annual Show of the Portland Camera Club 


Tue annual exhibition of the Portland Camera 

Club, Photographic Section of the Portland Society 
of Art, was held at the L. D. M. Swett Memorial Art 
Museum, Portland, Maine, from March 1 to April 4, 
1921. The exhibit consisted of one hundred and twenty 
prints contributed by forty-eight pictorialists, about 
one-third of whom were members of the Portland 
Camera Club, the rest being well-known photographers 
from Maine to California. 
_ This annual event has taken its place among the 
important exhibitions of the country, and the standard, 
this year, was well maintained. Although the exhibit 
was somewhat smaller in size than usual, careful judg- 
ing of the pictures has kept the quality high. The pict- 
ures were exceedingly well hung. 

Perhaps, the most noticeable feature was the feeling 
which was given of a well-balanced show. Most of 
the photographic processes were represented, although 
gum, platinum and bromide predominated. 

Among the groups of photographs submitted by 
single exhibitors, none surpassed the wonderful warm- 
black platinums of William E. Macnaughtan, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. His landscape, “Sunshine and Shadow,” 
had very interesting contrasts of light and shade. 
“The Bridge,’’ another print by the same artist, showed 
excellent treatment of a rather troublesome composition. 

Remick Neeson, of Baltimore, was represented by 
three carbon-prints—all still-life. The grouping of the 
subjects and their lighting were well done. 

The. bromoil-process was seen at its best in the print 
entitled “At the Turn of the Road,” by William 
Gordon Shields, of New York. 

John Paul Edwards, of Sacramento, California, had 
five prints, perhaps the best of which was “Golden 
Mists.” The rendition of the planes in this picture, 
which was a river-scene, turned what might have been 
a very ordinary photograph into a work of art. 

Other contributors having several prints accepted, 
were Vernon E. Duroe, Myers R. Jones, Holmes I. 
Mettee, Joseph Petrocelli, John C. Stick, Lou Sweet 
and Everitt Kilburn Taylor. 

In conclusion, the work of some of the members of 
the Portland Camera Club might be specially men- 
tioned. Dr. Lovejoy contributed five prints, three gums 
and two bromides, of his usual high standard. “The 
Fens—Moonlight” was, perhaps, the best; although, as 
an example of aerial and downhill perspective, “ Knife 

Mt. Adams” attracted much favorable comment. 

Francis Orville Libby had several excellent archi- 
tectural studies which proved that he does not need 
to confine himself to landscape-work. 

Apparently, the only ozobrome in the exhibition 
was contributed by E. Roy Monroe. This picture, 
“Where the Cold Wind Sweeps,’ demonstrated that 
all the delicate tones of carbon may be rendered by 
this process. 

Alfred Brinkler had four interesting mountain- 
studies—all gums; J. Ludger Rainville a pleasing 
snow-scene; and H. A. Latimer was at his best in his 
print entitled, “Seining on the Seine.” —— 


The Organization of a Camera Club 


Tue Editors of Pooro-Era Macazine have written 
many letters in reply to the question, “How can I 
organise a camera club in my town?” In connection 
with this important question we are pleased to refer 
our readers to a new booklet, “The Camera Club, Its 
Organization and Management” by Louis F. Bucher, 
secretary of the Associated Camera Clubs of America. 


Mr. Bucher is well known to readers of Puoto-Era 
Maaazine through his illustrated articles and prize- 
winning pictures. 

A writer in Kodakery refers to Mr. Bucher and to 
his valuable brochure in the following interesting 
manner: “In this booklet he tells you why you should 
have a camera club, how to begin one, how to organise 
it and how to make it a success. There are just twenty- 
four pages brimful of precisely the information that you 
need on the subject. The book is published and dis- 
tributed by the Associated Camera Clubs of America. 

“Mr. Bucher is an enthusiastic cameraman and his 
enthusiasm is very contagious. He believes in camera 
clubs because he believes that two heads are better 
than one and that in the mutual exchange of ideas and 
in the pooling of their mutual problems, amateurs can 
be of great help to each other. It’s lonesome working 
alone with no other help than a text-book and no other 
source of inspiration than the photographic journal. 
At least, that is Mr. Bucher’s gospel and he gives 
mighty good reasons for the faith that is in him.” 

From a long and pleasant acquaintance with Mr. 
Bucher and his work, we know that the suggestions 
which he offers are sound and based upon practical 
experience. In short, we are convinced that every 
reader who is considering seriously the forming of a 
camera club should obtain a copy. The booklet is well 
written and well printed and may be had, free of charge, 
by writing to The Associated Camera Clubs of America, 
878 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Toronto Camera Club’s Annual Salon 


WE are requested to announce that the Toronto 
Camera Club will hold its Thirtieth Annual Salon 
from August 27 to September 10, 1921. The exhibition 
is international in character, and will be held in the 
Graphic Arts Building at the Canadian National 
Exhibition. 

Any photo-pictorialists interested to participate in 
this usually interesting exhibition, are asked to com- 
municate with the Secretary, J. R. Lawson, 2 Gould 
Street, Toronto, Canada, and receive from him an 
entry-blank which gives all necessary information. 


Frederick & Nelson’s Second Exhibition 


ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made that the dates 
for the Second Annual Exhibition of Pictorial Photog- 
raphy to be held next fall in the Frederick & Nelson 
Auditorium, Seattle, Washington, have been set for 
November 1 to 12 inclusive. 

This competitive exhibition was inaugurated last 
fall, there being 1,100 entries, from more than forty 
states, and Canada and several foreign countries were 
represented. Last year, the competition was limited 
to the work of amateurs; but this year the restriction 
has been removed and an invitation extended to all 
pictorial photographers, whatever their status and 
wherever situated, to send in their prints. 

There are no separate classifications in this competi- 
tion, portraits, studies in still-life, landscapes—all 
types—entering on an equal basis; the only restriction 
being that hand-colored photographs are barred. The 
board of judges will be selected from among the most 
prominent photographers and painters in the North- 
west. The prizes offered are: First prize $100; second 
prize $75; third prize $50; five prizes of $10 each and 
ten prizes of $5 each. 

Thousands of visitors inspected the exhibit last 
year, it being free to the public. The first prize was 
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awarded to a photograph entered from Brooklyn, New 
York; but several entries from the West ranked high 
among the prize-winners. 

The object of the exhibition is to encourage the 
cultivation of photographic art in the Northwest, by 
offering photographers of the Northwest an opportunity 
to show their work in competition and to give them a 
chance to compare their own productions with the 
best work of other parts of the world. 


Color-Photography for Snapshots 


A SECRET emulsion, invented by a Russian professor, 
which, it is asserted, will make color-photography pos- 
sible for everybody, is about to be introduced into this 
country, says the Times. The problem of 
making the process capable of snapshot-exposures as 
well as time-work is claimed to have been overcome, 
and the exposure can be as rapid as with the ordinary 
emulsion, thus fitting the invention for motion-picture 
work also. 

Special cameras and plates will be on the market 
shortly, and the cost of a colored film is expected to 
be only fifteen to twenty per cent higher than the 
ordinary black and white type. 


An Application of Photography to Education 


Eprror or Pooto-Era MaGAzine: 

As a result of a record-keeping plan adopted by Amos 
C. Henry, city-superintendent of Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
schools, all pupils have had their photographs made and 
filed away for future reference. Making the pupils’ 
photographs, at least once every two years, will con- 
stitute a valuable and comprehensive record of each 
individual child as far as character-development is 
concerned, Mr. Henry states. He further says that 
although photographs have been made of pupils both 
in the grades and high school, those of the younger 
children are regarded as more valuable in supplying a 
basis for later comparison. The work was done free 
of charge to the school-children; but the photographer 
is selling the pictures individually. 

Bos Wits Bertin. 


Undesirable Advertisements 


Amone the advertisements declined emphatically 
as undesirable, by the Editor of Photo-ErRA MaGAzineE, 
is one—from an individual who offers to teach motion- 
picture photography in less than five weeks! It is 
possible for him to do so; but the knowledge imparted 
in so short a time, might not be worth the effort, time 
and money expended by the pupil. It might serve 
as a diversion; or there might be a certain ele- 
ment of interest associated ‘with this brief term of 
tuition to make it worth while. At any rate, PHoto- 
Era readers are spared the disappointment that would 
result from a trial of this alluring but questionable offer. 


A Plethora of Pictures 


GoetHuE said that we ought to gaze at a picture every 
day. For our part, we have complied faithfally and 
willingly: sometimes with reluctance—every day a pic- 
ture, or rather pictures! To be sure, photography 
was not practiced in Goethe’s day, Daguerre’s discovery 
occurring seven years after the poet’s death. But 
pictures are pictures, be they oil-paintings, etchings or 
photographs. So there! : 


.stance at least, gave his name as A. Erickson. 


A Damage-Proof Container for Pictures 


To say the least, it is very discouraging to open 
packages of beautiful pictures to find them badly bent 
or cracked despite careful packing. Apparently, it 
matters little whether the package comes by mail or 
express; in either event, the pictures are often ruined. 
Therefore, it was with pleasure and interest that we 
received, in perfect condition, two excellent pictures 
from Helmut Kroening of St. Paul, Minnesota, to be 
entered in the “Copying Works of Art” competition 
which closed March 31. 

It appears that Mr. Kroening has suffered long and 
silently at the hands of the parcel post and the express 
companies; but, at last, he could bear it no longer and 
he devised a container for pictures that seems to be 
proof against the worst that the post-office or express 
companies can do. 

Briefly, Mr. Kroening’s container has a heavy board— 
a trifle larger than the picture—as a base upon which 
to place the print. Next, a piece of sheet-tin is cut so 
that it folds over and overlaps in such a manner that the 
board upon which the picture rests is covered on all 
four sides by sheet-tin which is tacked down with 
small tacks on the back of the board. Mr. Kroening 
added one refinement which was very much appreciated 
by the Editor. On the back of the package was 
fastened a small, flat screw-driver which bore the 
legend, “Pry open with this.”” Thus, not only did the 
pictures arrive in perfect condition but the means to 
open the package was provided with rare courtesy 
and skill. 


President Harding at Pilgrim-Tercentenary 


AN important feature of the Tercentenary celebra- 
tions of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in 
1620, will be the presence on August 1, this year, of 
Presiderit Harding, together with Senator Lodge and 
Secretary Weeks. They will arrive at the town of 
Plymouth, Mass., on the Presidential Yacht, the 
“Mayflower,” accompanied by a naval escort. 

August 1 will be the big day of the Plymouth cele- 
brations and its success as an attraction will be assured 
by the presence of President Harding and other no- 
tables. It marks an anniversary of the day when the 
Pilgrims sailed from Delfthaven on their quest of 
religious freedom, and the most elaborate of all the 
pageants to be given at Plymouth this summer, which 
will constitute features of the festivities, will be pre- 
sented on that day. This should be remembered by 
all the camerists who are planning to visit Plymouth, 
Mass., this summer. : 


Watch for this Impostor! 


HE is about five feet, seven inches tall, blond, has 
blue eyes, combs his hair back to cover a bald spot. 
Wore mustache when last heard from and, in one in- 
He 
seems to be operating in the West, calling on pho- 
tographers with a hard-luck story. He claims to be 
secretary of a Western Photographers’ Association, 
or a California Photographers’ Association. Neither 
one of these associations is in existence. He seems to 
be acquainted with the photographers and tells a 
smooth story, with the result that he has collected 
considerable money from his victims. Investigation 
discloses him to be an impostor and that he has 
worked the same scheme on a large number of pho- 
tographers throughout Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and 
most likely other states. Be on the lookout for him! 

Abel's Photo-W eekly. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


ANOTHER fusion of businesses devoted to the pro- 
duction of a variety of photographic materials has been 
carried out under the title of Amalgamated Photo- 
graphic Manufacturers, Ltd. It comprises the Page 
Prize Co., Rajar Ltd., Marion & Co., Marion & Foulger 
Ltd., A. Kershaw & Son Ltd., The Kershaw Optical 
Co. Ltd., and the Rotary Photographic Co. (1917) Ltd. 

The share-capital of the combined concern is £1,100,- 
000. Like all present-day big business-amalgamations, 
the object is to control the full range of products 
connected with the production and sale of the commod- 
ities in which the undertaking is interested. Amalga- 
mated Photographic Manufacturers will produce 
sensitised papers, films, chemical preparations, plates, 
color-plates, mounts, frames, mouldings, cameras, 
reflex ard other varieties, kinematograph-projectors, 
binoculars, scientific apparatus, photographic and 
kinematograph-lenses, general optical glass-work, pho- 
tographic postcards, show-cards and advertising- 
specialties. It is stated that the vendor companies 
have 10,000 customers scattered throughout the world, 
and by a centralised organisation it is hoped to increase 
sales toa great extent. The present output of sensitised 
papers is to be doubled, so that photographers must get 
busy if they are to absorb the contemplated increase. 

From Germany we hear of the proposed intention 
of an optical glass-works in Berlin to flood the world 
shortly with a new and very cheap camera, which will, 
it is asserted, give the same results as the most expensive 
apparatus hitherto made. But we are getting rather 
tired of “‘scare-cries’’ from across the Rhine—sent 
out very probably with not entirely disinterested 
motives. Anyway, we should not counsel the many 
users of the doubled output of film, foreshadowed by 
the Amalgamated Photographic Manufacturers, to 
wait for the materialising of these cheap and efficient 
cameras if they are really in need of new apparatus, 
although the report was circumstantial enough to men- 
tion the coming autumn as the probable date of their 
advent! 

On all sides, we hear of big efforts to centralise and 
control business, and so we hopefully surmise that it 
will in the long run mean cheaper production, in which 
happy result it is only natural also to hope that the 
consumer will share to some extent. The householder 
feels, after years of high prices, that the world is be- 
ginning to right itself now that pork is really beginning 
to climb down from its dizzy price eminence. But 
so far the photographer looks in vain for any such 
cheering indication as to future prices in his own 
particular domain, and we can only hope that it will 
not be necessary to rely on the Teuton for the impetus 
that will at last provide the pig in photography! 

Apparently an infallible test has been discovered for 
the detection of spurious “old masters,” or perhaps 
we should rather say that by means of X-rays the age 
of a picture can be calculated. The painters of long 
ago used mineral colors which can be penetrated by 
the rays; but in modern work vegetable-colors are em- 
ployed which are impenetrable. When a real antique 
is photographed the image shows clear on the plate, 
whereas modern paintings appear blurred and faint. 
It has also been found that retouches and alterations 
can be detected; and, indeed, sometimes a great deal 


more than meets the eye on the surface of the picture. 

The “Fairy Stunt” as our papers call it, is growing, 
and we are all becoming more and more mystified. 
The Daily Express this week published another photo- 
graph showing a child, more of the robust than the 
ethereal type, looking at a fairy which is dancing near 
her face. 

Naturally, there is a good deal of scepticism among 
photographers about these elves who wander about 
Yorkshire, and appear to these two girls, and we are 
promised shortly a book on the subject by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle and Mr. E. L. Gardner, which will include as 
illustrations the photographs made by Miss Elsie 
Wright and her cousin, Miss Frances Ealing, both quite 
young girls. 

Photographers obviously remark on the fact that 
the fairies can only be seen by these two girls, and many 
explanations have been heard, such as drawing or paint- 
ing a fairy, and introducing it into the photograph. 
But now there is talk of a real test, and one wonders 
what will come of it. The fairies are to be filmed! 
Photographers maintain that anything with a light 
reflecting-surface can be photographed, and fairies 
have been photographed, so they must be light-re- 
flecting. It will be immaterial if they are invisible 
to the operators, the camera will see, and the film 
record them, and if it shows real movement, the sceptics 
will be convinced. 

So far these two gir] “psychics” are the only people 
who have been able to obtain pictures of the fairies; 
but Mr. Gardner tells us that experts have declared 
faking is out of the question, as it would need all the 
appliances of an up-to-date studio to obtain such 
clear illusions, and that the plates used were secretly 
marked by himself. The photographs, he says, were 
made by the girls alone, and developed by them in a 
make-shift darkroom, and there seems no reason why 
these simple, unsophisticated country-girls should 
attempt any fraud, neither would they have the skill 
to carry it out. We express no opinion one way or 
the other; but certainly look forward to the filming of 
the fairies with not a little interest. 

Messrs. Houghton, Ltd., who always have Proto- 
Era MaGazine on sale at their retail-department in 
High Holborn, are advising their professional customers 
to meet bad times by departing from the old conven- 
tional method of pricing and selling photographs to sit- 
ters by the dozen. Why not, they say, offer three prints 
at a quarter of the charge usually asked for twelve? 
Excellent, but it seems to us this would be a real acid- 
test of the producer’s faith in his work. If he succeeds 
in disposing of only the first three photographs, then 
surely plates, chemicals and establishment-charges 
would more than eat up all profit, for the dozen could 
be produced at nearly the same cost. But; if, on the 
other hand, he knows he has made a good and speaking 
likeness, he might, if he were not experienced in the 
ways of human nature—when having its portrait made 
professionally—have faith in the excellence of his work 
to obtain further sales. 

But alas, things are not so simple and easy as this. 
The two “posers”’ generally offered by the sitter when 
not wishing to accept a photograph, cover all the 

(Continued on next page) 
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BUTTONS JOSEPHINE THOMPSON 


Buttons’ Bit 


Tue above is a story of a patriotic poodle, told by 
the courtesy of a very good camera operated by a 
clever and patient photographer, Josephine Thompson, 
of Boston. The little creature belongs to the variety 
blessed, or cursed, with a white and heavy coat of wool, 
of which he was deprived during the recent days of 
practical economy and thrift. The story is presented 
in the,form of a pamphlet, small and artistic in ap- 
pearance, its contents consisting of the story told in 
the form of a narrative, broken by a short poem and 
illustrated by a continuous series of nine photographs. 
These pictures are as follows:—Buttons sitting up on a 
chair, begging to give his wool to the Soldiers; Buttons 
reproduced after the clip; a large platter on which 
rests the once proud woolen coat that Buttons gave 
up; a picture of the carded wool; coatless Buttons 
seated by the side of his former garment; the lady of 
the house spinning the wool into yarn; a “moving” 

icture of the finished skein, weighing four and one- 

If ounces; the lady of the house knitting the material 
into a pair of socks; and, finally, the completed trans- 
formation of Buttons’ once proud woolen garment 
into a pair of hand-made socks, size 11. 

But here’s the story, told by Buttons himself :-— 

“T’m just a little white poodle; but I feel so pleased 
that I just want to tell every one about it. I was born 
in Boston, ten years ago last February; but when I 
was three months old, I was sold to a gentleman in 
Somerville, and, as he has paid my license ever since, 
I feel like a real citizen. Of course, I can’t talk, but 
I listen. I hear lots of things about dogs being use- 
less, and the boys needing all the wool-supply, and the 
= of my daily boiled beef going up so. Anyway, 

have wished that I could do something to help. 


Last summer, one of my good neighbors, who lived on 
the next corner, said to my mistress that my hair felt 
as soft as a little lamb and she would like to spin some 
when I was sheared next time. So this is what hap- 
pened. They trimmed me carefully, and my good 
friend carded and spun my coat into soft wool, and she 
said it was lovely. Then my mistress’ sister in the 
West knitted the wool into a pair of socks, and I hope 
some Sammy will get them to wear if he needs them 
next winter. In a few days now, I will get sheared 
again, and maybe there will be enough to make a 
helmet or another pair of socks. 

Yesterday they had my picture taken with the 
socks in the background, and if they are a success, 
maybe folks will want to buy them. Most everyone 
loves me for myself; but I feel just bubbling over with 
happiness to be able to do my ‘bit.’”’ 

Now, this engaging little episode was well worthy 
the photographic attention bestowed upon it. Let 
the camerist eager to do something of a like nature 
emulate Mrs. Thompson’s example. Surely, he will 
find a subject worthy his skill, taste and activity. 
By publishing his results in the form of a tasteful, 
illustrated pamphlet, he will produce something of 
interest and value—something that can be used as a 
pleasing souvenir or a Christmas-gift.—Eptror. 


London Letter. 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ground. If the portrait is astonishingly good looking, 
the sitter will plead that her—yes, it is the sinning 
sex—friends say they would not recognise it. And if 
the camera-man is certain that he has a speaking like- 
ness, she will frankly tell him she wished to be made 
at “her best.” No, if we were professional photog- 
raphers we should not be inclined to view Messrs. 
Houghton’s scheme with enthusiasm. 

The Efficiency Exhibition at Olympia, organised 
by the Daily Mail, was visited by the King and Queen, 
who arrived at the early hour of 9.30. While the ex- 
hibits at the Daily Mail stall were being explained, a 
photograph of the royal party was made, and before 
they left the Exhibition, not only were copies of this and 
other photographs presented to them, but also proofs 
of a “process”’ block—that is, a block ready to use for 
printing in the newspaper—which had taken only 23 
minutes to complete on the stand. Among other 
wonderful things Professor Lazarus-Barlow at the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital stand explained to their Majesties the 
micro-photographs, showing how forgeries of the penny 


. black stamp were detected; also, microscopic slides 


illustrating the value of the research done in the 
hospital-schools. 


Smuggling Severely Punished in Germany 


Tue Reichstag has passed a law to the effect that 
whoever is guilty of smuggling, or of the forbidden 
export of life-necessities, will, in particularly severe 
cases, be punished by imprisonment of one to fifteen 
years and with a fine of at least twenty thousand marks. 

Although such strict laws with regard to smuggling 
do not appear to exist in this country—at least their 
violations are not punished so severely—one is re- 
minded of the fact that the enforcement of laws in a 
former enemy country is an object-lesson to other 
countries, where leniency obtains above justice. 


Spare the knife and spoil the print. 
A. SEAMON STER. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


The following patents are reported exclusively for 
Pxuoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the months of February 
and March. 

William C. Motteram has been granted patent, 
oo 1,367,074, Tank for Developing Photographic 
Films. 

Patent, Number 1,367,268, has been granted to 
Joseph Kessler, of Rochester, N.Y., for Film-Stopping 
Device. 

Charles E. Fawkes, Dubuque, Iowa, and Chauncey 
W. McIntire, Farnham, N.Y., have been issued patent, 
Number 1,368,029, for Autographic Film-Pack. 

Photographic Diaphragm, patent, Number 1,368,608, 
to Richard L. Curran, West Caldwell, N.J. 

Patent, Number 1,368,614, Autographic Camera. 
Donald M. Dey, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Camera Matting-Frame, patent, Number 1,368,761, 
Erich G. Schlegel, New York, N.Y. 

Joseph Martin Resch of Vallejo, California, has been 
granted patent, Number 1,371,440, for Automatic 
Camera. 

Device for Making Stereoscopic Photographs, patent, 
Number 1,371,438, to William James Prucha, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Patent, Number 1,370,922, Photographic Film, to 
Paul C. Seel, Henry Combs, and Richard Kept, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., assignors to the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., a corporation of New York. 

Patent, Number 1,370,896, Photographic Developer 
and Method of Developing Latent Images, to Alonzo S. 
McDaniel, Rochester, N.Y., and Adolph H. Nietz, 
Rochester, N.Y., assignors to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y., a corporation of New York. 

Apparatus for Engaging and Fastening Plate-Holder 
Frames and Film-Holders on the Body of Photographic 
Apparatus, patent, Number 1,370,529, to Henri 
Fouasse, Paris, France, assignor to the Société d’Optique 
et de Mecanique de Haute Precision, Paris, France, a 
Joint-Stock Company of France. ; 

Harry F. McMahon of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
has been granted patent, Number 1,369,753, for 
Camera. 

Patent,, Number 1,369,560, Photographic Printer, 
Joseph W. C. Shipman of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pictures in Our March Issue 


Eprror Puoto-Era MaGazine: 

Dear Sir.—I have just been deriving much pleasure 
from looking over the March number of your magazine, 
which happened to be brought into my studio, and I 
cannot resist the temptation, I have, to make a few 
remarks about “The picture criticised this month.” 
A veteran in photographic art-criticism (I am past 
eighty-two) I must say that I never saw a finer land- 
scape-picture rendered by photography. Granted in 
the beginning that there has been “faking’’; but that 
doesn’t matter, for it has been so understandingly 
done that it is all the more creditable; it is altogether a 


delight to look at it. Your critics have been able to 
appreciate its excellences to a certain extent; but none 
of them knows why it is excellent. It has the elements 
of grandeur and impressiveness without being too 
wild and rugged. The point of view chosen is perfect. 
You have the immediate foreground group of trees on 
the left repeated in a more distant and secondary form 
upon the right. The stems of the left group cut con- 
spicuously dark against the light sky, while those on 
the right relieve light off of dark which gives contrast. 
The straight line of light against the base of the moun- 
tains gives firmness to the picture, and the diagonal 
lines of the mountains contrast this. These lines are 
conducive to grandeur. The roadway sweeps into the 
scene with a curve that contrasts the direct lines. 
The deepest shadows are in the immediate foreground, 
and the dark shadows that cross the road give crispness 
and force to the picture. Fortunately, these shadows 
curve in a picturesque way over the inequalities of the 
surface, and the further patch is much narrower than 
the nearer which greatly aids the perspective. The 
surface of the mountains is broken up by picturesque 
detail without too much definition. Two things only 
could improve the picture, namely if the sharp lights 
on the tree-stems in the group at the left edge could 
have been omitted and the very close duplication of the 
dark spots of foliage of the left group of trees against 
the sky and the right group at the upper right corner. 

Furthermore, I must compliment you on your illus- 
tration, “Off the Beaten Track,” by Will A. Cadby. 
It is one of the most beautiful renderings of a snow-scene 
that has come under my observation. Snow-scenes, 
as we all well know, are exceedingly difficult to manage, 
too apt to turn out raw spots of black and white. Now, 
the hailf-tones in this print are wonderful, the middle 
distance is exquisite, and the lines of composition of 
the furrows in the snow and tree are perfect. Curiously 
enough, the little deep spot in the center, darkest in the 
picture, is of decided use as giving all the other darks 
their proper value. 

It is gratifying to look upon such pictures as the two 
in question. I am sorry to say that there is a vast 
quantity of time and material thrown away upon the 
most commonplace bits that are utterly devoid of 
merit as artistic subjects. 

Very respectfully yours 
XANTHUS SMITH. 


[The writer of the above criticism is a veteran writer 
on matters photographic. His illuminating articles 
have appeared in the professional photographic ‘mag- 
azines and annuals of older days, viz., Wailson’s 
Photographic Magazine, Mosaics, Photo-Times Annual, 
and others.—Ep1Tor.] 


Wrong Conclusion 


PHOTOGRAPHER (a little peevishly)—“ Really, can’t I 
do something to induce you to look a little more pleas- 
ant?” 

The Glum One (brightening up)—“If you only 
would, I'll never breathe it to a soul, old man! Is it 
Scotch or Rye?’’—Buffalo Express. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


A New Booklet by G. L. Harvey 


WE have received Book No. 40, “Automatic Plate- 
Development” by G. L. Harvey, and are glad to recom- 
mend it to photographers who require a simple, practi- 
cal method to develop plates. Mr. Harvey gives 
definite instructions how to develop three slow and two 
fast plates, and gives suggestions how to obtain the 
best results with others. The booklet is supplied 
regularly with the No. 2 Harvey Exposure-Meter; 
but it may be obtained from G. L. Harvey, 105 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, by sending thirty-five cents 
in stamps. 


Wollensak’s ‘‘Studio-Lenses”’ 


PROFESSIONAL, and not a few amateur photographers, 
will be very much interested in a new booklet issued 
by the Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, New 
York. The three popular Wollensak lenses, Vitax, 
Verito and Series II Velostigmat F/4.5, are described 
in detail; and, in addition, the reader will obtain much 
practical, general photographic information. The 
booklet is well printed and illustrated by excellent 
halftone-reproductions of pictures by A. E. Murphy, 
William Shewell Ellis, Philip Conklin, W. E. Burnell and 
Edward Weston. Photographic dealers, or the manu- 
facturers, will be pleased to send a copy of “Studio- 
Lenses” to any reader of PHoto-Era MaGazine. 


Arthur A. McCready—Photo-Finisher 


Puoro-FinisHine of the right sort is often difficult 
to obtain. There are many well-intentioned amateur 
and professional photographers who call themselves 
photo-finishers and who can develop a film and make 
prints; but their work suffers sadly by comparison to 
the negatives and prints made by specialists in the 
art of photo-finishing. Consequently, whenever we 
know of a photographer who is an expert photo- 
finisher we take pleasure to refer him to our readers. 
In the present case, we are glad to call attention to the 
work done by Arthur A. McCready, 19 Highland 
Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. We have inspected 
his workmanship and are confident that our readers 
will be pleased with this photo-finishing service. 


The Bildsicht Camera 


CerrtaIn critics have praised the perspective or view- 
point of photographs made by European continental 
workers. The secret lies probably in the fact that they 
use their cameras on the level with the eye—contrary 
to the habit of workers who hold their cameras near 
the waistline and look downwards upon the view-finder 
or upon the reflected image in reflex cameras. 

Whichever way is preferable, readers will be interested 
in the Bildsicht or “‘view-sight” cameras made in 
Hanover, Germany, and advertised in this issue. The 
criticism we have made With regard to purchasing 
cameras from foreign sources does not apply to the 
firm of Bildsicht Camera-Works, Ltd., Hanover, Ger- 
many. Intending purchasers may correspond direct 
and in English with the above-named firm; or, if pref- 


erable, may obtain the camera through one of their 
dealers. PHotro-Era MaGazine has a few illustrated 
catalogs (printed in English) of this practical and well- 
made Bildsicht Camera, which will be sent to those 
who are actually interested. As to prices, these are 
fluctuating with an upward tendency in order to arrive 
at prices that are equitable in the United States. 

Appreciating the superior perspective of pictures 
made from a position on the level with the eye, the 
Editor made all his Nuremberg and Rothenburg 
(Bavaria) views—published in January and February, 
1910—at that height, placing the camera on a high 
tripod and examining the reflected image in the finder 
by means of a pocket-mirror, held at right angles with 
the view-finder. This difficulty could have been 
avoided, had he used one of these practical Bildsicht 
cameras, whose advantages must be obvious to the dis- 
criminating photo-pictorialist. 


The Right Way to Use Japanese Watercolors 


Tue coloring of photographs is a delightful pastime 
for the amateur and an added revenue for the pro- 
fessional photographer. To color a print properly is 
not unduly difficult; but there is a right way and a 
wrong way to do it. The Japanese Water-Color 
Company of Rochester, New York, announces that it is 
prepared to show any photographer the right way 
through its Department of Instruction. The three 
months’ instruction now offered, at a nominal fee, 
consists of criticism of the pupil’s work, with needed 
suggestions and explanations. Any reasonable number 
of prints may be submitted during the course. Particu- 
lars may be obtained by writing to the company. 


G. Gennert, Agent for Contessa-Nettel 
Cameras 


ELSEWHERE in this issue, G. Gennert, 24 East 13th 
Street, New York City, announces that he is now sole 
agent for Contessa-Nettel cameras in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. This well-known line of high- 
grade outfits comprises about forty different models 
for the use of the advanced amateur. The workman- 
ship is of the best, and most of these cameras are fitted 
with Carl Zeiss, Jena, lenses. Some are equipped with 
Steinheil and Hugo Meyer lenses at very moderate 
prices. There are film or plate, vest-pocket, coat- 
pocket, stereo and combination panoram-stereo models. 
Some are finished in teak-wood and are rich in appear- 
ance. The exclusive type of focal-plane shutter 
supplied with Contessa-Nettel Focal Plane cameras is an 
innovation that ensures freedom from jar and strain. 
We are asked to state that the sale of Contessa-Nettel 
cameras is to be restricted entirely to legitimate photo- 
graphic dealers. Descriptive matter may be obtained 
from the importer or from photo-dealers. 


For Our Medical Subscribers 


Doctor—‘You have been at Death’s door, and 
only your strong condition has saved you.” 

Patient—‘‘Please remember that when you send 
in your bill.” —The Spatula. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol. I 


No. 5 


WHY AN 
ANASTIGMAT? 


Few photographers using a 
rapid rectilinear or single ach- 
romatic lens appreciate the 
many advantages of a high 
grade anastigmat. 

Of course, an anastigmat 
gives superior definition, 
sharply covering its plate or 
film at full aperture. The 
cheaper R. R. or S. A. Lens, 
only partly corrected, gives 
poor marginal and corner 
detail. 

Besides having better defi- 
nition, practically all high- 
grade anastigmats are of larg- 
er lens aperture. This, with 
a fast shutter, makes speed 
pictures possible or snap- 
shots even with poor light. 

Most R. R. Lenses are f:8 
speed (U.S. 4). The Wollen- 
sak Velostigmat /:6.3 is over 


IGH-SPEED 
Velostigmats, 
Veritos for pictorial 
work, inexpensive 
anastigmats — these 
are only a part of 
our service to the ad- 
vanced amateur. 


WOLLENSAK 


ROCHESTER 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era{Guaranty 


pective- 
ly with (left) an (right) a Rapid 
Note th yur 


ectilinear Lens. e poor 
by the R. 


one and one-half timesasfast; 
the Velostigmat /:4.5 is three 
times as fast. That’s why a 
Velostigmat would increase 
the efficiency of your camera. 


What Do You Want to 
Know about Lenses ? 


We make lenses to sell. That’s our 
business. But our interest in the 
photographer extends further than 
the mere sale of a lens. 

Ours is areal lensservice. Whether 
a photographer is in the market for 
a lens or not, we are always glad to 
advise him regarding his lens and 
shutter problems, or to help him in 
getting better results with his pres- 
ent equipment. This advisory serv- 
ice is free. 

Address all inquiries concerning 
the use or selection of lenses to the 
Service Department, Wollensak Op- 
tical Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


An Interesting Book- 
let for You 


If you make pictures as a hobby 
or pastime, you'll want our booklet 
“‘Lenses forthe Advanced Amateur.” 

If you are a professional or studio 
photographer, you'll find something 
of interest in our new booklet “‘Stu- 
dio Lenses.” 

Check the one you want, write 
your name on the margin of this page 
and mail it to the Wollensak Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOUND IN 
THE FINDER 


CORRECT CURVES help 
to make Velostigmat Lenses 
accurate and women beauti- 


ul. noo 
A BETTER LENS will 
make a better picture. A 


Wollensak Lens is an invest- 
ment, not an expense. 


ooo 
ALL NORMAL Photogra- 


phers have eleven toes— 
counting their Verito. 
ooo 
TRAVEL ON theS. P. and 
Q.—the Wollensak line of 
speed, performance and qual- 
ity. 
ooa 
A POPULAR TAX that 


studio photographers love is 
the Vitax Portrait Lens /:3.8. 


ooo 


A VELOSTIGMAT is an 
anastigmat—plus. 


Professional 
Lenses 


TUDIO AND 

commercial lenses 
in a complete series 
of speeds and focal 
lengths. A part of 
the Wollensak qual- 
ity line. 


WOLLENSAK 
ROCHESTER 


ACL SS 
OG@ollensak 7 
i 
_ 
\\ 
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We announce our exclusive agency for the already 
well and favorably known 


CONTESSA-NETTEL CAMERAS 


The most complete assortment of well-designed and 
carefully constructed cameras, covering all fields of 
amateur photography. Individuality and progress are 
the keynote of every new Contessa-Nettel model, always 
abreast of the requirements of the advanced worker. 


Sold by all prominent dealers. 


G. GENNERT 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES — SEATTLE 


Puoro-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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PRICES REDUCED 


on the well-known line of 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Anastigmat Lenses 


O meet the general demand for lower prices, we 
have made an average reduction of 10% in the 
prices of practically all of our high-grade anastigmats. 
While such reduction is scarcely warranted by any present 
lowering of production costs, we are willing to anticipate 
such a possible condition and to make it easier for the 
photo-enthusiast to acquire one of our lenses at the 
outset of photography’s most popular season. 


This reduction applies to all of our famous TESSARS 
and PROTARS—to Tessar Ic (F/4.5), matchless speed- 
lens for reflecting-cameras; Tessar IIb (F/6.3), all-round 
anastigmat for hand-cameras; Protar VIIa, truly con- 
vertible lens for the serious amateur and the commercial 
photographer; and Protars IV and V, standard wide- 
angle lenses. 


Write for our new price-list—and a copy of our com- 
plete catalog, if you have not already received one. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


‘NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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A miniature camera of re- 
markable ability— small in 
size, yet its enlarging-capabil- 
ities have enabled many of its 
owners to win high honors in 
photographic art. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


The Polyscope is one 
of many Ica Stereo- 
scopic Models. 
There are two pages of 
Stereo Cameras in the 
Ica catalog. | 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


If You 


Mount Photographs 
You Need Grippit 


Grippit is the different adhesive 
which cannot wrinkle or curl your 
mounts. 


Grippit stays flexible. It is stain- 
less and waterproof. 


Grippit is so clean that it can be 
applied with the fingers. 

Grippit is sold by all photographic 
supply dealers. 25c. tubes or pint- 
cans. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
14 Harvey St., No. Cambridge, Mass. 


Grippift 


Sticks it 


NOW 
FOR A 


brand-new 10} inch focus, Series II, triple-convertible Turner 
Reich. Each component of this lens is a thoroughly corrected 
anastigmat in itself which gives you three lenses in one, focal 
lengths being 10}-inch, 18-inch and 24-inch focus. The 
Turner-Reich works at the speed of F/6.8 and is universally 
acknowledged a leader in its class. Of course, each lens is 
guaranteed brand-new and absolutely perfect. It is subject 
to the Bass ten-days’ trial. The sup iy is limited, so wire your 
order now. The following are the lenses we have in stock: 


LIST PRICE SPECIAL 


20-inch Ilex Acme $107.00 $65.00 
5-inch Optimo 102.50 65.00 
16-inch Regno 99.50 60.00 


Only Bass can offer such values as we offer above and 
you will admit that there is something to it when we offer 
brand-new lenses at LESS THAN REGULAR WHOLE- 
SALE. Bass buying-power saves you money. 


Only a limited Supply 
Wire Your Order Now! 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 N. Dearborn St. 


Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The 344" x 4144" Ica 
Reflex with Carl Zeiss 
lens, Series IC f 4.5 

$142.50 
With Orix Lens f 4.5 
$117.50 


An exceptional camera, featuring 
a large, comfortable focusing- 
hood, long bellows, rising-front, 
reversible back, and the usual Ica 
quality. Furnished in four sizes. 


The Ica catalog tells more 
about this remarkable camera. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


The premier miniature camera. 
This little camera has many good 
features which are described in the 
Ica catalog. It is the only camera 
of its type furnished with Carl Zeiss 
Lens Series IC f 4.5 and Compur 
Shutter. 


Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent 
110 East 23d Street, New York 


- HAMMER PLATES WILL WIN 
WHERE OTHERS FAIL! 


Purity of chemicals, fineness of silver 

and the most modern methods of man- 

ufacture give them the lead over all. 
Special brands for special needs. 


Ilammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG, TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


You Can Make Your Photographs 
Look Like Oil- Paintings 


WITH 


ROEHRIG’S 


Transparent Oil-Colors 


Standard size set of 15 tubes, $2.50 each 
Postpaid, $2.60 


The colors bring out the beauty of a picture. ANY 
CHILD CAN USE THEM. If you knew how simple 
it is to touch up your pictures with color you would not 
have any black-and-white prints in your collection. 


Roehrig Transparent Oil-Colors are thoroughly 
transparent. Guaranteed permanent. Brilliant in 


tone. Quickly —— Easily removed for alterations. 
The best for perfect and cotintactory results. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Complete Instructions at Request 


Roehrig-Bielenberg Co., Inc. 


155 Nevins Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SPL IF YOU WANT 


To find agen of work done Photographs in Natural Colors 
STRUSS USE 


PICTORIAL LENS 


at the recent exhibitions 


Pittsburgh Salon PLATES 


Los Angeles Salon 
Kansas City Salon _ This process is not in the experimental stage, 
American Photography (1st prize) but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 
Photo-Era Magazine (let prizes) any one can make pictures in natural colors 
Wanamaker’s Exhibitions with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 
Pictorial Photographers of America ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 
Etc., ete. twenty minutes. 
Send for booklet describing “Control At 
Full Opening” and indicating a few of the Send for Booklet 
prominent exhibitors who use the SPL. . 
Fred’k W. Keasbey R. J. FITZSIMONS 
Box 303 Morristown, N. J. 75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


DIRECT TRIPODS 


Direct importing from Germany enables Bass to supply these highest quality tripods to you at actual 
wholesale prices. Tripods are all brass and finely enameled and fitted with double-spring locks to 
prevent their accidental closing. They are the highest-grade tripod ever manufactured. We have 
only a limited supply. Order now. 


THREE SECTIONS: FOUR SECTIONS: ‘FIVE SECTIONS: 
Closed, 17} inches PRICE Closed, 16 inches PRICE Closed, 15 inches PRICE 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. E 109 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Ever pointed 


PENCIL 449 


D. 


BsVENUS- 


RICAN PENCIL 'CO. 


Artists, photographers and 
retouchers find the VENUS 
No. 849 superb for their spe- 
cial work; always of uniform 
length; never requires sharp- 
ening; with the famous VENUS 
leads, absolutely accurate in 
each of their 14 degrees. 


VENUS 


REFILL LEADS 
No. 842 
14 degrees, from 3B softest to 9H 


hardest—a correspondingly marked 
holderffor each degree. 


849. VENUS Everpointed Pencils, 


any degree, each . . .45 
842. Refill leads for 849, any 
degree, box of six . . .60 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


238 Fifth Avenue 
Dept. H 


New York 


A BLOID 


The perfect developer 
for universal use. 
Simply add the product to 


water to get a fresh, active 
solution of definite strength. 
No mess; no waste through 
deterioration. 

Best results with certainty 
and ease. 


in cartons of all Photographic Dealers 
ase BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co., LONDON 


NEW YORK: 186/20, EAST FORTY“FIRST STREET 
CHICAGO: 23. Fraxkuis Streer 
MONTREAL: 101/110, Coristine 


Puo. 1084 


In four series for 
every purpose 
F/3. Portraiture 
F/4.5 Portrait and Reflex 
F/6. Hand-Camera 


F/7.7 Where absolute definition 
and wid gle is 


SELTONA 


“The pearl of Printing- Papers.” 
Finest Sepias by fixing only. 


At All Dealers 


J.L.LEWIS 


SOLE AGENT 


522 Srxru Ave. NY. 


BARNET PLATES 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography offers you and how to avail yourself of these 
advantages, 

MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equipment. 
Day or evening-classes. Easy terms. Cameras and Materials furnished 
free. The School of Recogni y- Call or write for 
Catalog No. 23. 

N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


ALBERT A. LANE 


232 GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


he 
Typography 
and of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


Printing Si ervice 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


SPECIAL CLUB-OFFER 
For any art-student in good standing 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones in 40 10x12 deco- 
rated plates of Aurora Life-Studies, nude and 


semi-draped, $5.00; set of 12 6x 10 nude full- 
length statuary poses, contact-prints on double- 
weight Azo paper, $4.50; one year of Photo- 
Era Magazine, $2. 50—total value $12.00. 

Sent only by express, on receipt of money- 
order or certified cheque, for $11.00. 

Sent with Photo-Era Guaranty. 

Address your orders to . 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 

Boston Office, 367 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


Learn Photography| 


From a 
pher operating inthe cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Three months’ lete course, all b 
Day- and night-classes, expert instructors’ 
Free use of up-to-date equipment. Easy 
payments. Call or write for free catalog H. 


hy 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
e 9 
Hig g 1ns Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
wing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-esmelling inks and adhesives, and the 
; Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
tion to you, they are so sweet, 
and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers 


Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 

271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 


houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 
in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 


154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


MEMBER OF 


WOLFEBORO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
its kind. 


910 Wabash Avenue 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
‘erms or living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
RITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 


our exp will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S. A. 


MILNER 
LIGHT-GAUGE 


NEW PRINCIPLE 


Simplest and most convenient indicator 
of exposure made. Light measured and 

roper shutter-settings indicated directly. 
cmntly set, nothing to look through. 
No sensitized paper. No calculations or factors. 


Sold on trial. Money back if not satisfied 
At Your Dealer’s or Direct, $1.50 postpaid 


G. M. MILNER 


Underwood Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Bildsicht-Camera 


is superior to every reflex as it allows direct picturing at 
the level of the eye in all directions. 


The picture is Automatic 
seen direct on the shutter. Long 
focusing-screen bellows-extension 
up to the last 7 Smaller than the 
moment. AD Reflex. 
Ask for catalog. 


BILDSICHT CAMERAWERKE 


HANOVER (Germany) 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 
A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 


CONDENSED COURSE IN Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 
Motion Picture F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinema- 

tography for the Government Signal 
Photography Corrs Schvol of Photography at Colum- 


bia University, with special chapters by 
Charles W. Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 
— ————_ ture Ph pher, and by Research 
PRICE $6.00 Specialists of the Eastman Kodak Co 
Money refunded if nut satisfied after 5-day examination, 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 
(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 


THE SEYMOUR Co. 
251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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USE THE 


ULCAN 


THE RIGHT START FOR 
SUCCESSFUL PICTURE-MAKING 


Vulcan Films are made to fit any standard 
Roll-Film Camera 


Send for New 1921 Catalog—now ready 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis and Toronto 


ENDER 


PICTORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ARE INVITED 


to enter their photographs in competition 
for the prizes to be awarded at 


The 2nd Annual Exhibition 


of 
Pictorial Photography 


to be held in the FREDERICK & NELSON 
AUDITORIUM from November | to 12 in- 
clusive, of this year. Regulations that govern 
this year’s competition are pacnatanarh the 
same as obtained in 1920, with the important 
difference, however, that this year no distinc- 
tion will be drawn between the amateur and 
the professional. Detailed particulars con- 
cerning the Exhibition may be obtained by 
addressing 


Photographic Exhibit Bureau 
FREDERICK & NELSON 


Seattle, Washington 


PAGET 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


(Cream and White Stock) 
Papers That Give No Trouble 


No paper can equal Paget’s self-toning 
for its exquisite sepia effects, or for 
colder tones. 
Try this paper with a 50-cent package 
of Postcards. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
General Trade Agents 
PHILADELPHIA - - - PA. 


Super-Anastigmats 


HE enthusiasm with which Graf 

Lenses have been received by 
the photographic world is confirma- 
tion of what we said in announcing 
them a year ago: “American-made 
lenses are at last available which, in 
every respect, equal and, in some 
| respects, surpass the finest lenses of 


foreign lands.” Your dealer will 
gladly furnish you with one of these 
lenses for trial. Or, we will send you 
descriptive literature on request. 


F/4.5 F/6.5 F/7.5 F/8 process 


| Graf Optical Company 


501 American Bidg., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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_ Write for catalogue 


"Harold M. Bennett, usa 
‘M10 East 23rd Street,NewYork 


ORTOL HAUFF 


“Far and away the best negative-developer.” 


Preferred by those who knew and wanted the 
very best before the War. 


Now again obtainable 


AMIDOL GLYCIN ADUROL 


Each the best product of its kind. 


Your dealer has Hauff’s, why be satisfied with inferior 
substitutes ? 


G. GENNERT, Distributor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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ILEX ANASTIGMAT 


A High-Grade Lens At a Popular Price 


F/7.5 ILEX 
ANASTIGMAT 
To fit 24. x4} and 34x 4} Cameras 
5}-inch Ilex Anastigmat F/7.5 
in Uni 1 Shutter, ing 
upto 1/150 of a second, $13.50 


To fit 3} x54 and 4x5 Cameras 


63-inch Hex Anastigmat F/7.5 
in Ilex Universal Shutter. . 
$14.00 


F/6.3 ILEX ANASTIGMAT 
To fit All 2} x4} and 3}x 4} Cameras 


S}-inch F/6.3 Ilex Anastigmat in Acme Shutter, 
working upto 1/300 ofasecond . . . .. . $17.50 


To fit 3x54 and 4x5 Cameras 


6j-inch Ilex Anastigmat F/6.3 in Acme Shutter, 
working upto 1/300 ofasecond , . . . 21.00 


74-inch Ilex Anastigmat F/6.3 in Acme Shutter,5x7 24.50 


(Send for Bulletin No. 137) 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


METAL TRIPODS 
At 50% Off 


A Special Cash-purchase 
has enabled us to obtain 
price-concessions from the 
makers which make it pos- 
sible for us ‘to offer 50% 
off the regular price. 


In construction, workman- 
ship, quality and finish— 
these Tripods equal the 
best of domestic and im- 
ported models, being made 
of the best materials with 
stout brass-tubing and 
strong spring-catches 
which guarantee rigidity. 


SENECA METAL TRIPODS 


No. 300 Three Section, 39} in. ded, 15} in. closed, $1.75 
Catalog-price, $3.50 


» 49 in. ded, 15} in. closed, $2.37 
Catalog-price, $4.75 
CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY. Inc. 
110 West 32nd Street, New York City 


No. 400 Four S 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
For painters and art-students 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora 
Life-Studies, 9} x 12 inches, partly- 
draped and in the nude, $5.00; and 
print-set No. 300, consisting of 12 6x10 
original nude photographs, full-length 
statuary poses, printed on heavy Azo 
paper, $4.50. Both for $9.00. Pub- 
lished exclusively for artists, designers 
and art-students. Sent only by express 
on receipt of price. With PHOTO- 
ERA for one year, $11.00. Address 
orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A WEALTH OF 
PICTORIAL MATERIAL 


REVEALED IN 


A WONDERLAND 
OF THE EAST 


THE LAKE-AND-MOUNTAIN 
REGION OF NEW ENGLAND 


By William Copeman Kitchen, Ph.D. 


A delightful, practical and accurate description 
of the beauty-spots of New England for the 
motorist and pictorial photographer. 


54 duogravure plates—six in color—3 maps 
Price, 36.00. Postage according to zone 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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THE 
AUTO 
GRAFLEX 


The Auto Graflex offers the simplest and quickest 
method of obtaining quality pictures. 


The release of a catch brings the hood into focusing 
position and a slight movement of a button uncovers and 
advances the lens, placing the subject before you on the 
ground glass, right side up and full picture size. 


Composition and focus—de¢gree of sharpness are under 
full control to the instant of exposure. 


When you have the picture on the screen as you want 
it, touch a lever and the highly efficient focal plane shutter 
will flash across the film or plate at from +5 to ips of a sec- 
ond, recording perfectly the flight of a humming bird or the 
dimples in the face of a child. 


Made in three models: 34% x4%; 4x5; 5x7. 


64 page Graflex catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Gocds Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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it makes 
a print 
of a 
satisfying 


size 


Actual size of print 2!4 x 34 


Easy to Carry Instantly Ready 


All Kodak Dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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KODAK 


LVET GREEN 


You don’t re-develop this paper— 
the rich, warm green that puts 
added realism in your landscape 
and marine pictures is secured 
by methods very similar to those 
employed with Velox—and just 


as sim ple. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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We are going to pay $500.00 in cash 
prizes for twenty pictures and you are 
invited to compete. 


i Ask your dealer for circular 
describing this photographic 
| contest or write us. 


CONTEST CLOSES JULY 1ST 


The terms of this competition 
are the same as those for the 
competition announced last 
month, except that this time 
the pictures must have been 
made prior to April 15, 1921. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PANORAM KODAK 


An entirely different type of camera that gives you an 
entirely different kind of picture. 


Throw the lever, press the button and the lens swings 
through a wide arc—the whole scene from the extreme 
left to the extreme right is photographed in a single 
exposure. 


The resulting picture is distinctive—long and narrow 
as to shape—inclusive as to picture. 

Landscapes and large groups are two obvious subjects 
for the Panoram Kodak —but they only start the list. 


The No. 1 makes pictures 214 x 7 inches; the No. 4, 
3% x12 inches. The lens of the No. 1 swings through 
an arc of 112 degrees; the No. 4, 142 degrees. 


PRICE 
No. 1 Panoram Kodak. . . . $20.00 
No. 4 Panoram Kodak. . . . 30.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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We test chemicals. When necessary, 
we make chemicals to safeguard 
your results when you use paper, 
film and plate products. 


We recommend 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


Now $9.00 per pound 
at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Speed 
|_atitude 


( jradation 


are three qualities hard to 
combine in a film emulsion, 
but you will find them in 
Ansco Speedex Film. Speed 
to save the negative when 
the light is weak or high 
shutter speeds are required; 
latitude to compensate for 
miscalculations in exposure, 
and to register both high- 
light and shadow where the 
contrasts are extreme; and 
gradation to insure a deli- 
cate rendering of all the 
intermediate tones. 


Three Exposures on Ansco 
Speedex Film 


-25th F6.3. [2]1-25th at F16. [3] 1-25th 

t F32. Time, 1.15 Pp. M., February, 192i, clear 
pA, Binghamton. Camera No. 3A Ansco Speedex, 
Speedex La ge ee Shutter. All exposures on 
the same roll, developed in the strip in the regu- 
lar developer in the usual manner. Standard 
emulsion, stocked for regular orders. Renro- 
ductions from unretouched Cyko prints. Note 
that [1] received more than 25 times as much 
exposure as [3]. 


For better, clearer pictures— 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


Same price as other film. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
remit for sample roll. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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Abundant Light— When You Need It— 


FURNISHED BY 


“The Light That’s Always Available” 
VICTOR FLASH-POWDER 


Negatives of any subject or place may be made with it, which will equal or surpass the best 
daylight-work. It can be used profitably in thousands of places where daylight is not available. 


SOLD BY ALL PHOTO-SUPPLY DEALERS 
J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 3547 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 


“ Carl Zeiss Tessar and Protar Lenses 
ABSOLUTELY NEW 
PRICE LIST 
Tessar F/4.5 = inch barrel . . $36.00 $42.50 
F/4.5 42 shuter . . 54.00 62.50 
F/45 6 barrel . . 47.50 57.50 
ON 6 * shutter . 62.50 77.50 
COLLODI F/45 7h focusing . . 70.00 85.00 
F/4.5 10 barrel . . 119.50 140.00 
“The pearl of printing-papers”  F/4.5 12 barrel . . 172.50 200.00 
Finest Sepia by fixing only Protar F/7 29,35 em. shutter. . 97.00 117.50 
F/7.7 22, 29, 35 cm. barrel . 115.00 130.00 
ee Cupido 2} x 34, fitted with Zeiss F/4.5 
A L D I Ss L E N ~ E ~ Tessar, holders, adaptercomplete . . . 72.00 
SPEED Write for Complete Camera-and-Lens List 
F/3 F/4.5 F/6 CHARLES DONN 
J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Ave., N. Y., Sole Agt. 311 West 11]th Street, New York, N. Y, 


Victory} 


© ~The thing you expose for, wp 


REFLEX |) 

(T. P, England) ) 

with ) 

World Famous ) 

COOKE F4.5 { 

LENS 

| $79 ) 
Self Capping Shutter 

McMURTRY ACTINIC ) 

T ETER Revolving Back ) 
PHO OM Hood ) 
AN OPTICAL EXPOSURE-METER, WITH ising Front ) 
DIRECT READING FOR ALL BRANDS Cooke Lens 5 in. Focus ) 
OF PLATES, FILMS AND LENS-STOPS. Circular on Request ) 
Price, $1.00—postpaid. Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 
CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 110 West 32d Street, New York ) 


110 West 32d Street, New York 
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